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10, Ramnagar, 
New Delhi. 

Dated 7-4-49. 

Dear G.P.Upadhyaya ji, 

Many thanks for your letter dated 6-4-49, in- 
quiring from me the names of my wife Lilawali 
and son Prem Nath Gupta and their photos for 
use in publishing the Vedic Culture. 

I desire that the book may have a mention of niy 
elder brother/.. ICundan Lai, Ink Merchant, Dariba, 
Delhi and therefore, send you two of his photos. 
You can select any one and get a block prepared. 
I give below some events of his life: 

L. Kundan Lai was horn of a respectable Vaishya 
family at Gwalior in 1927 Vikrami. His father, 
L. Shadi Ram Farrukhnagarya was employed as a 
Shirastedar in Judicial and Education Departments of 
the Gwalior Government and his mother Shrimati Bhagwati 
was a devoted Hindu Devi. He was brought up, educated 
there and was employed as a Shirastedar of Judicial 
Department and a Police Inspector of the State up to 
1958P when he moved to Delhi to serve his uncle 
L. Hardeo Sahai, Ink Alerchant, Dariba, Delhi in 
his old age. He always respected his ciders and supported 
his youngers. He built a small Dharmashala at Gark- 
mukteshwar, District Meerut, in his name and also a 
house to support a Piati {'Tig;) there in memory of his 
ivife Shri Singhari Devi. 
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L. Kundan Lai belonged to Sanaiana Dharma but 
Ins ideas ^ivere so much changed by the Hyderabad 
Satyagraha and Shiva Temple Movement 

of Delhi that he directed his brother 

President, Arya Saniaj Pahargunj Delhi, to bring 
Salyarlha Prakasha and a photo of Maharshi Dayanand 
Saraswati and on his being questioned remarked that xArya 
Samuj is a true and faithful supporter of the Hindu 
nation. 

In 1996F, he left this veorld, then giving whole 

of his property to his only younger brother 

Superintendent, O ffice of Accountant General, Delhi, for 
the use of lattePs son Prem Nath Gupta, who also died 
in 2001 V. 

With best respects to self and Mataji and 
Namaste to Bhai ji. 


Yours sincerely, 


JAGANNATH 



FOREWORD 


Those who have f)rmed their opinions about 
the Vedas and Vedic culture from the writings 
of foreign orientalists and European historians, 
will find in Mr. Upadhyaya’s book on Vedic 
Culture plenty of material to revise and correct 
their views. Mr. Upadhyaya, whose book gives 
ample proof of his erudition and careful study of 
the Vedas, has succeeded in demolishing tne a 
priori conclusions of non-Hindu writers on the 
subject. He has pointed out that the Vedas 
contain positive and ample indication of a greatly 
advanced civilization and culture as witnessed by 
copious references to subjects like agriculture, to 
various kind of food grains, care of cattle, arts and 
crafts, industry, trade and commerce, and to the 
art of building residential houses and to the compo- 
sition and classification of Vedic society in accor- 
dance with qualifications and occupations and 
character of various sections of the community. 
Mr. Upadhyaya has also shown by many quota- 
tions from the Vedas what the ideal of family life 
and conjugal relations should be according to the 
Vedas. 

A notable feature of Mr. Upadhyaya’s work 
is the distinction that he has drawn between Vedic 
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culture and the current materialistic notions of 
civilization and culture. He has pointed out that 
the Vedic conception of culture is emphatically 
theistic and the whole trend of Vedic teachings 
is spiritual development, not only in one life time 
but in life after life till perfection is attained. 

I have no doubt that the book will be found 
most instructive by all those interested in history 
and sociology. 


10-A, Cavalry Lines, 
Delhi. 
31-3-1949. 


Gokul Chand Narang 



PREFACE 

Culture is the most confused, yet, the most 
exploited word in the modern world. Various 
people use it in various senses. All nations claim 
to have theirown cultures, butall cultures severally 
or jointly could not be successful in stopping' the 
hand of barbarism, which has bled humanity white 
and killed humanitarianism outright. Today viol- 
ence stalks free, committing havoc in all walks of life. 

My studies in the Vedic literature have con- 
vinced me that it is only the Vedic conception of 
culture that can serve as healing balm to the 
wounded humanity and it is to fulfil that purpose 
that I have attempted in this book to delineate as 
briefly as possible a few traits of the Vedic culture. 

I am grateful to Sir Gokul Chand Narang, 
Kt., former Minister of Education in the Punjab, 
and an eminent writer on cultural topics, for thv'' 
favour he has done me by writing a Foreword 
to this book. My thanks are also due to Pandit 
Dharma Deva, Vidyavachaspati, for having read 
the manuscript and offered useful suggestions. 

I am also grateful to Shriyuta Jagannath Ji, an 
ardent lover of the Arya Samaj and the Arya 
Samajic literature, for the munificence, without 
which the book could not have seen the light of 
the day. His timely financial aid has relieved me 
of a great anxiety. His devotion to the cause of 
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tlic A:ya S^uuaj is great and so is of his late 
lamented elder brother, Shri Kiindan Lai Ji 
whose memory has been assoeiated with the 
publication of this book. Shri Jagaunath Ji’s 
letter is appended to this lx)ok. 

G. P. U. 
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CHAPTER I 

WHAT DOES CULTURE MEAN 

The English word ^Culture' comes from a Latin 
root ‘colere’ which means to ‘till’ or to ‘worship’. 
The first meaning is implied in the word ‘culture’ 
and the second in ‘cult’. Whether the root is the 
same in both cases or two different roots have 
come to be identified by undergoing certain changes 
is a question for philological researchists. But 
‘cult’ and ‘culture’ are not too remote. To ‘till’ 
and to ‘worship’ appear to be two different pro- 
cesses, but if we just think what worship is meant 
for, we shall find that tilling and worship have 
certain kinship which it is not difficult to detect. 

That ‘culture’ is a particle in the words ‘agri- 
culture’ or ‘horti -culture’ is by no means accidental. 
The true meaning of the word culture is inherent 
there. Tilling is a process whereby the potentialities 
of a seed are brought into actualization. The 
tree exists in the seed though in a potential form. 
What we call ‘agriculture’ is a process whereby 
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we bring those potentialities into action. And the 
best ‘tiller’ or ‘agriculturist’ is one that does not 
allow any of the potentialities to remain undevelo- 
ped or die out, ‘Culture’ is similarly a process 
by ^hich the potentialities inherent in a soul are 
brought to perfect actualization. The world is a 
garden. The souls or animate beings are tiny 
seeds with a store of potentialities inherent in them. 
The richness of soil and the efficiency of gardener- 
ship are necessary for the full growth of seeds. 
Similarly, certain environments and conditions 
are essential for bringing the potentialities of the 
animate beings to full development. 

Happily, Sanskrita language has a woi'd hich 
is a most appropriate synonym of the word culture. 
That is word krishi (ipfw) which also means ‘to 
till’. Krishti (fi®-) is another word derived from 
krishi. This word has very often been used in 
the Vedas. Krishti * in the Vedas means a 

fully cultured man. Sometimes it means a common 
man too. But the idea is the same. The English 
word ‘man’ can easily be traced to Sanskrita ‘Menu’ 
or ‘Manushya’ which means a thinking being. Simi- 
larly, ^krishti’ which has commonly come to mean 

♦vide Rg Veda 1,4-6. 

I wJrfeffW ^nrfiir ii 




WHAT DOES CULTURE MEAN 

‘man’ is really speaking one whose .potentialities 
have bloomed forth into a full tree. 

What does ‘culture’ mean then ? Culture 
includes all things, big or small, from beginning 
to end, which contribute towards the actuali- 
zation of a sentient being’s potentialities or seed 
powers in Sanskrita) . It is a sum total 

of many things which play their part in their own 
places , but whose function, is severally and jointly 
to turn the seed into a fully-grown tree. Kdshti 
or man is that tree, and all those small or great 
things which help in the fullest development of this 
m;m go by the collective term ‘culture’. 

Wc are habituated to speak of culture or cul- 
tures rather loosely, just as we are accustomed to 
talk of ‘man’. A h.alf developed child is a man. 
All are men , from devil upto angel, from an ignorant 
wretch up to a wise man. They are men, not 
because of the instrinsic connotation of the term 
‘man’ but because of the analogy which only 
makes language possible. Man means a thinking 
being. But an unthinking fool is also a man, not 
because the term ‘man’ etymologically holds good 
in his case, but because usage has extended the 
term, from inner meanings to the outer form. The 
same holds good in the case of culture or cultures. 
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There is good agriculture and there is bad agri- 
culture. Good agriculture means all the processes 
that eke out all that lies in the seed, without allow- 
ing any part thereof to die out. Bad agriculture 
produces harvest, but not so excellently. An 
untrained farmer tills the soil, sows the seed, 
irrigates the farm and reaps the harvest. But the 
yield of his farm is not so good or so much as that 
of a trained farmer’s field. There ,was something 
wrong some where in the way in which the untrai- 
ned farmer worked. Perhaps the soil was bad or 
was not well-tilled and well manured. Perhaps 
there was too much or too little wate ring. Perhaps 
the season chosen was inappropriate or full amends 
were not made for the defects of the weather. 
Perhaps a good deal was allowed to waste while 
reaping the harvest. Any one or all these 
factors combined stood in the way of the fullest 
possible yield and we say “the man is a poor 
agriculturist”. A scientifically trained farmer 
would be more cautious and would work 
■differently. 

The same is the case with culture. There are 
-cultures and cultures. The best culture is that 
which contributes to the fullest growth of man 
without handicaps or wastage. That which fails 
is, to the extent of its failure, a bad culture. Just 
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as there are all kinds of agriculturists in this world, — 
good, bad and indifferent,— similarly there are all 
sorts of cultures which produce man, but with 
different results qualitatively or quantitatively 
or both. Of late, there has been a tendency 
to discuss things in the terms of culture. When 
a nation declares war with another nation, it 
does not say, “We want such and such ter- 
ritory or such and such market for commerce. 

It says, “We fight for culture. We stand for cul- 
tural growth of a section of humanity.” How far 
this plea is right is a difficult question. But one 
thing is clear. Such plea pays and pays well. It 
makes the offender appear less selfish. It success- 
fully invites the sympathies of the world. It gives 
a white face to the black interior. All the wars of 
this century and the last have been cultural wars 
as far as proclamations of the fighting parties are 
concerned. Both claim culture as the motive of 
the war. We indulge in killing man in order that 
‘man’ be best developed. In other words we burn 
seeds in order that they may better germinate. 
Black selfishness is coated with white culture. 
Misery, blood-shed and chaos are the yields. The 
reason is that we have forgotten the real significance 
of culture. A set of formulas, fanciful or formed 
with selfish ends in view, sell in the market with 
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fascinating labels as this culture or that culture. 
All that, glitters is not gold, but glittering is a 
widely acknowleged mark of gold and it is the only 
thing that sells in the market. There have sprung 
up organizations with glittering names ( religion, 
philanthrophy, sociology etc.) which advertise 
their goods with all the ability that a propagandist 
can command. They claim superiority for their 

own set of formulae. 

A poor cu.stomer is bewildered at the display 
of so many varieties of cultures in the market. 
Which to follow or which to reject? How^ to 
discriminate between pure gold and alloy ? 
Yet, there is a silver lining to the dark cloud. 
When there is a cry for culture , it must be follo- 
wed by a desire to know what culture is. Fraud 
can work for a time and to a limited circle. 
Truth must precvail in the end. Our bitter 
experiences must lead to inquisitiveness and in- 
quisitiveness to search after truth. 

This has come to be true. For a few centuries, 
western countries have been holding up their 
glittering cultures for public view. They have been 
successful in throwing into background past cul- 
tures. It was thought half a century ago that the 
long strides which scientific advancement has made 
recently will bring new heavens and man would 
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after all find a panacea for all ills. But the last few 
decades of strife and animosities have, proved 
beyond doubt that we were mistaken. We tthrew 
our pearls and took instead delusive gauds. Not 
only could we not turn grey sheep into white* our 
white ones have become black. Man sought to be 
an angel and he became a brute. We have at 
least been convinced that we are in a fairyland 
where there is nothing substantial. 

And things are not what they seem. If all 
that so long and so far passed by the name culture 
has resulted into the burning of our farms and 
destroying our harvest, we must try to find out 
where the mistake lies. What is true culture ? 
That is the question. The question must be ans- 
wered before we set out on our journey. What is 
the use of crying when the whole milk has been 
spilt ? If at the end of our life, we find out that 
we took to a wrong road, of what avail is such a 
discovery? The failures of our forefathers must be 
our guide. 



CHAPTER II 


CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE 

It has often been asked if culture and civiliza- 
tion are synonymous and if not what is the rela- 
tion between the two. In many cases culture 
and civilization are interchangeable terms. 
A cultured nation is a civilized nation and 
a civilized nation is a cultured nation. But 
going deep we find that, though allied, they are 
two different things. 

The word civilization has come to have a set 
meaning. Modern writers have dubbed certain 
nations as civilized and certain as semi-barbarian or 
barbarian. In the terminology of the nineteenth or 
twentieth century all white nations are civilized, all 
yellow nations semi-civilized, and all black skinned, 
as black souled or uncivilized. It appears that 
our skins are like transparent glass- vessels exhibi- 
ting the colour of the substance which they contain. 
How can a skin be white unless it encloses a white 
heart? And how can a black skin contain a heart 
which is anything but black. Then all that is 
European is civilized and also all that has migrated 
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from Europe. The Americans are civilized 
because their fore-fathers migrated from Europe. 
The rest of America is un-civilized. The Austra- 
lians and the white population of Eastern and 
South Africa are also civilized. And for the same 
reason, as the rest of the world ! Non-Europeans 
are therefore un-civilized. What is the criterion? 
White and non-white colour. Then there is one 
more criterion. All Christians are civilized and 
all non-Christians non-civilized. A white Euro- 
pean Christian is therefore thrice blessed and thrice- 
civilized. He is civilized by dint of his country, 
by dint of his colour and by dint of his religion. 
What virtues make him so is immaterial. What 
vices exclude others from the zone of civilization 
is also immaterial. To refer to a famous writer on 
civilization, Mr. Clive Bell, we are told that he 
rules out “from among the characteristics of civiliza- 
tion such qualities as justice, humanitarianism,. 

respect for human life etc because they are 

found, perhaps in a much greater degree, among the 
less civilized and un-civilized peoples..” But 
that is what a self-supposed civilized man thinks 
for himself. There are others too who do think 
in the same terms. Which man is there, 
however ignorant, however wretched and however 


* I’he Spirit of Indian Civilization, by D. N. Roy. 
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shabby, who might think that he is uncivilized, 
unless compelled to do so under physical pressure ? 
The Chinese think that they are the only chosen 
people — wise, holy and civilized. All others are 
inferiors. A Moslem of Arabia thinks that light 
first dawned upon Mohammad the prophet. Be- 
fore his advent it was all dark in Arabia and in the 
world. And even now those are civilized who 
have got their hearts illumined by Mohammad’s 
light. Ask an orthodox Hindu-Brahman of Bana- 
ras. He thinks that others are so un-civilized 
that if it were given to him, he would not tolerate 
even their touch. 

But if civilization is not a meaningless term, it 
needs a more rational treatment. In the previous 
chapter wc saw what culture means ? Cannot 
civilization too submit to such an examination ? 

‘Civilize’ is a verb from “civil”. Civil means 
social or pertaining to society. Civilization is, 
thus, something which makes man social. Man 
is, no doubt, a social animal. He loves society. 
Society-hating men are only exceptions. But the 
size of the Society is not fixed and it much depends 
upon the inner qualities of a man. The members 
of a society are compelled to surrender some of 
their interests to the well-being of other members. 
It is the basis of the formation of a society. My 
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society, therefore, depends, in nature as well as in 
size, upon my capacity to surrender my iuterests 
for the sake of others. My heart is the hall in which 
the members of my society sit. How capacious 
is my heart is a question. Whom and how far can 
I accommodate in this hall ? To socialize my- 
self means, therefore, to widen my heart, to make 
room in it for the greatest number of sentient 
beings. Big halls of brick and mortar do not 
make a real society. It is the largeness of the heart 
which is needed. This is the esoteric meaning of 
civilization and really speaking every man is civili- 
zed to the extent of the largeness of his heart. But 
there is an exoteric meaning also. Dr. Dhircndra 
Nath Roy in his “The Spirit of Indian Civilization” 
asks a pertinent question. “Is there any civili- 
zation without some form of agriculture, industry, 
language, literature, arts, science, morality, philo- 
sophy and religion?” No, truly no. But why? 
Are the nine things enumerated here arbitrarily- 
fixed? No they have a firmer basis. They all 
spring originally from a desire of man to surrender 
his own interests to the welfare of others. 

Modern advancement of science has done 
much good to humanity. It has provided man with 
unprecedented comforts and conveniences. It has 
added lustre to human living. But there is one 
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very great loss that it has done to mankind. It 
has narrowed down man’s heart. The trend of 
thinking of Darwin and his successors has been to- 
impress upon man that selfishness reigns supreme 
in nature. “The survival of the fittest” is their 
motto. And unfortunately “the fittest” in their 
sense means “the physically strongest.” A strong 
fish eats up a weaker one. This is the law of the 
dwellers of the ocean. The wolf eats the lower 
animals who are weaker than he. The lion is the 
strongest of all, therefore he eats up all. This is 
the law of the Jungle. Man is after all a part of 
nature. How can he stand an exception to the 
general rule? It is why Bell says that human- 
itarianism is no qualification of a civilized people. 
It exists where there is no civilization at all. 
“Struggle for existence” has, of late, been too 
common a phrase. It has narrowed down the 
walls of our heart. We think that the only lesson 
that nature teaches is that we cannot exist unless 
we kill others. Killing is, therefore, a characteri- 
stic of civilization. It has succeeded in receiving 
testimonials from the civilized world. Up to the 
end of the nineteenth century, the whole of Asia 
was dark and uncivilized in the eye of the Western 
World. In the beginning of the twentieth century^ 
a small portion of Asia came into lime-light. It was 
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Japan. The Japanese boasted that as they did not 
learn how to kill, they were un -civilized. Now that 
they killed Russians and proved to the world that 
they had a capacity to kill, they were allowed a 
place in the galaxy of civilized people. Their 
yellow colour became white and they came to be 
respected . What is the lesson that humanity 
learnt from it ? If you want to be civilized, give 
up this milk of humanitarianism. Mercy is the 
weakness of a timid brain. The strong are never 
merciful. “Mercy is a double blessing” says 
Shakespeare. “Mercy is all-round curse” says the 

modern sfcientist. 

But does this attitude of mind make him social 
or civil ? Does it make him “civilized” ? Is 
cruelty to others the only lesson which nature 
teaches ? Is man made to follow the example 
of the fish or the wolf ? Are there no better 
preceptors ? Can we exist at all if struggle 
for existence is the sole occupant of our thought? 
Reader, just think of your birth. What were 
you when you were born ? A tiny drop of blood, 
with no power for struggle. Your very existence 
hung in the balance. The mother to whom you 
owe your being was constantly thinking of your 
life, at the expense of her own. She invited un- 
told sufferings to herself in order that you might 
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live. She risked her very life for your sake. She 
was ready to die for you. This is the first pattern 
of life -that you began to experience. It is rather 
unfortunate that you were unfit to observe it at 
your birth. And it is a hundred times more unfor- 
tunate that now that you have power to see, you 
shut your eyes against it. It is written in the 
Shatapatha Brahmana that mother is one’s first 
guru or preceptor. It is in more senses than one 
that the maxim holds good. Not only does mother 
give us suck, or teach us language, she puts before 
us an example which is the basis of all civilization. 
It is not the struggle for one’s own existence, but 
struggle for t’ue existence of others. What would 
have been our fate if the surviva.l of the strongest 
were the law? And where sliall we exist if only 
the stiongest arc allowed to sarrlve? Tlte mother 
is surely stronger than the child. And yet the 
child survives the mother. Why? Because the 
mother surrenders some of her might to the well- 
being of her weaker babe. This is the germ of 
civilization which nature has put Uuo the natiirc of 
our mothers. 


Ekoham Bahusyam s ^ 

(I am one, let me be manyj. 
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This is the wish of every parent. And it is 
this wish which ought to be the basis of all society. 
It is a pity that the modern scientist overlooks 
this law which is omnipotent and omni-present. 
It reigns the land as much as the air or the ocean. 
Wc say that nature is a great killer. We begin 
to follow nature in its work of killing- We want to 
be a great killer, so that we might be more in tune 
witii nature. But we forget that nature bears too. 
Killing is not its first action. It first bears life, 
then su.stains it. It is only after these two actions 
tlial the third action, that of killing, takes place. 
She first bears, then kills. Wc do not bear but 
kill. Do wc not begin at the wrong end of the 
line? If motherness is elinhnatcd from the 
world, if we succeed in driving out from nature 
all that goes by the name kindness , what society 
will there be? What civilization? What is 
then the meaning of civilization ? Civilization,, 
as wc have already said, is the act of civilizing , the 
act by which we become civil or social, we learn how 
to live in a society, how to surrender our interests 
foi- the interests of our fellow beings. 

What is , then, the connection between culture 
and civilization ? 

Civilization is a part of culture, as much as it 
helps the actualization of our seed powers. Cul- 
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ture is a wider term. It is much more than civili- 
zation. A people may be civilized and yet uncul- 
tured. " They may remain in society, a well cemen- 
ted society, and yet their natures may not be fully 
developed and much of their valuable parts may 
cither die out or remain undeveloped. All true 
culture needs civilization. But all civilization 
does not contribute culture. In order to be most 
helpful to culture, a civilization ought to be based 
upon certain virtues, which if absent, will make 
it undesirable as a culture-making agency. 

It is true that man is a social animal. But 
besides being a member of a society, he is also an 
individual. It is individuals that make a society. 
We have to take notice of both the factors if we 
want to arrive at truth. Society is no doubt a 
potent factor, but it is only a factor. The eqfually 
potent is the other factor and that is individuality. 
In our personal culture (i.e. actualization of 
of our potentialities), we not only borrow from 
others. Our own contribution is also very impor- 
tant. Civilization if divorced from this view- 
point becomes stale. It loses the zest which is 
the salt of life. In making estimation of civili- 
zation, the calculators have too often neglected 
this point and the result has been disastrous. 



CHAPTER in 


THE VEDAS ON CULTURE AND 
CIVILIZATION 

We have already said that the Vcdic. word 
‘Krishli ( ) which is synonymous with 

gives a comprc'hensive idea of what culture means. 
The very existence of such a word in the Vedic 
terminology speaks very highly of the Vedic liter- 
ature. Another Vcdic u’ord for culture is “Saiiskriti”* 
with the root ''kri' to do, and prfix '"Sam^ meaning 
well. Sanskrili would literally mean 

purification or refinement which ultimately means 

HT 5r«rm ^ sr«rift hprt s arfisr: ii 

\S| ?V) 

May we, O radianl Som.i, lie the keepers of thine un- 
injured strength and growth of riches. 

This is the all bounteous Consecration: he llie first, 
Varuna, Mitra and Agni. (Griffiths). 

I am tempted to translate thus:— O peace-giving God, 
may we be the preservers of thy uninterrupted strength- 
giving and enriching gift. This is the foremost all 
bounteous Culture, O adorable, well-wisher of all. 

2 VC 
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growth. When a seed is put into the soil, its 
outer covering begins to decay because it is not re- 
quired for growth. When purified of all the outer 
appendages only can a seed germinate. The outer 
shell was an obstruction. When it was done 
away with, the real seed began to grow. The 
soul is also covered with outer-coatings, a non-soul- 
raattcr, so to speak, which though it has a value 
of its own, is in reality an obstacle. Sanskriti 
means its elimination, so that the inner qualities 
may be allowed the fullest play without any 
hamper. ‘KrishP and ''SauskritV both mean cul- 
ture because culture does not mean the growth 
of outer covering. It deals directly with inner 
essence. Where this inner element is missing, 
it may be anything (pomp, show or even illusion) 
but not culture. Think of a diseased body wrapped 
in rich clothes or a strong body containing a di- 
seased heart or an apparently sound mind with 
evil thoughts. You cannot call it a healthy or 
desirable condition. Similarly, culture is Krishi 
or growth of the inne'r-most self as well as Sanskriti 
or elimination of what is foreign. The real growth 
always needs the elimination of foreign matter, 
because foreign matter always hampers growth. 
Just as dust coming from outside and sticking to 
the limbs of our body closes up the tiny pores and 
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obstructs the inner processes of growth, similarly 
our real culture is obstructed by outer matter. 

The Vedas have another very significant word 
which we cannot ignore in this connection. It is 
‘sabhjata’ (tr*=Jrari). It is for all practical purpo- 
ses a synonym of ‘civilization’, the process of 
making ourselves social. ‘Sabhyata’ is an abstract, 
noun from ‘Sabha (tnu). A‘Sabha’ in its turn has 
an etymology which is wonderfully illuminative. 
''Sab ha' may be derived from 'bha' to shine and 'sa' 
a prefix denoting the idea of ‘together’. ‘Sabha’ 
means that the individuals of which try to make 
others shine, so that the lustre arising out of each 
individual may collectively form a centre of 
light. Think of the sun and his tiny rays. Each 
ray has a light of its own, but it does not make the 
sun. All the rays have to so combine together 
that each makes a certain amount of contribution 
to the central store and they all together make 
what goes by the name Sun. ‘Sabha’ or society 
needs a number of shining individuals which or 
who put together might make a great store-house 
of light, the light which belongs to the whole col- 
lectively, and to each partially . The following 
Sanskrita couplet explains the idea rather fully. 

?r trr ?nTT JTT ^ ^ %: i 
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That is not a ‘Sabha’ where no body shines. 
Nor is that a ‘Sabha’ in which there shines only one 
individual. The Sabha in real sense, is that where 
all shine together, one helping another to shine. 

This is the underlying idea of the word ‘Sabha’ 
which means society. This same should be the 
idea underlying ‘‘Sabhyata’ or civilization. That 
civilization which misses this important factor is 
no civilization. The idea is most beautifully put 
in the concluding hymn of the Rg. Veda (X-191).* 
•‘1. Mighty God, thou hast provided the world 
with all that is necessary. Thou shincst, in every 
part of the Universe. Bring us all treasures. 

2. Assemble, speak together, let your minds 
be all of o)re accord, as sages of yore, understood 
their sepa''a<c parts and enjoyed their share. 

o c 

K ^ <tr vt m?II 

-JTm w ■rarii^TT^qrrtr^ iRii 

-TTWT >1 ttf ■ ?TITR1 ^ f^^JTctiir I 

T'TTT ft 'Rt 'A ffq'TT IRII 

'T-Rlq TTrspfq: trflTRt f?qT'>{ i 
^ iivn 
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3. The cause is common, common the assem- 
bly, common the mind, so be their thoughts united, 

A common purpose do I lay before you, your 
common (united) oblation do I proffer. 

4. One and the same be your resolve, and bcr 
your minds of one accord. Let your mind be 
united and your agreements be perfectly united.” ■ 

One, and very important mark of civilization 
therefore, is community of purpose, community 
of mind, community of language and community 
of action. 

t 

All civilized people act as one united people. 
All uncivilized people behave differently. One 
more thing that the Veda emphasizes is tliat mere 
collection of individuals is no society. It may be 
a mob or a crowd. In Sanskrita language, there 
are two words which are expressive of the idea 
of community of purpose. A collection of indivi- 
duals may be Samaja (^nrsr) or Samaaja (tutrsf) 
Sheep, goats, or bufalloes sitting together make a 
Samaja (tnT3r). ’ Why ! the lower animals have 
neither a community of purpose nor that of langu- 
age. They are gregarious, no doubt. But their 
coming together is more or less instinctive Nature 
some-how draws them together; they are not 
conscious of it. But the members of a society 
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should haVc a common purpose. Their ends 
must be the same and the means of achieving 
those ends must also be the same. This is the 
meaning of civilization or socialization. 

But the quality of a civilization depends upon 
its utility as a means of culture. Does a parti- 
cular civilization contribute towards the actuali- 
zation of the seed-powers of the individuals which 
form a society ? And if it does, to what degree ? 
Is it not a civilization which develops one part at 
the expense of others ? Arc not the potentiali- 
ties of a certain portion of the society being ignored 
or atrophied ? Is the growth symmetrical ? 
If not, a civilization, however glittering, loses its 
cultural value. The Veda Mantra emphasizes 
this idea in the word susahasaii (5^?raffr) which 
means total agreement or collaboration of parts. 



CHAPTER IV 


ON EQUALITY 

Unity and diversity are the two main aspects 
of the Universe. It is called universe because- 
here is a peculiar unity pervading it — a factor which 
harmonizes all its different constituents. Yet 
these constituents are diverse and many. If this 
aspect is to be emphasized, it would rather be a 
multivers*c, a collection of many items. But as 
it is something more than mere collection— the 
constituents being inter-connected and working 
in harmony, “universe” is preferable to multi- 
verse. 

But unity and diversity both preclude the idea 
of equality. If it is all one , it does not admit of 
equality. If they are many, as we see they are, 
they cannot be perfectly equal. It is often said 
that all beings aCre equal in God’s sight . Happily, 
the Vedas nowhwere deal with such a nonsense. It 
is foolish to say that all beings are equal in God’s 
sight. If God has eyes at all, he must see things 
just as he has made them. We do not sfee equality 
in the world; no possessorof healthy vision does so 
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Is not an elephant bigger than an ant, and an ant 
strikingly smaller than an elephant ? God has 
made . them and made them so. If He meant 
anything meaningful in His having made them so, 
why should He see them equal ? Then no two 
men are identical or almost equal. How can we 
ignore all these distinctive features which make 
two men two and not one ? Where is then equa- 
lity in the world? The slogan of equality is, 
therefore, a myth, raised by some thoughtless per- 
sons, perhaps to dupe humanity. 

This question is very necessary in dealing with 
‘culture’. The individuals who need culture are 
not all at the same footing. Their starting points 
are different. They begin at different stages of 
life. Had they been the same, the question of 
culture would have been much easier. A simple 
programme would have done. Think of a school 
with boys of the same size, same age, same cap- 
abilities, same potentialities, same proclivities, 
same aim and same means, i.e., holding perfect 
equality. How easy would it be for the teacher to 
deal ? But such fortunate schools and fortunate 
teachers exist only in imagination. The fact is 
that no two beings are on the same plane. A 
wise teacher dealing with a dozen or two pupils 
^'dth diverse tastes and diverse qualities, first 
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strikes the greatest common measure ’(G. C. M.) 
and starting there, takes care all along to make a 

judicious adjustment of their differences. They 
did not start at one point. They were different 
when they began, they are different when they 
continue and they will be different when they 
finish. What is true of the school children is 
equally true of the whole world. 

This makes ‘culture’ an awfully complex thing. 
The Divine Gardener finds in this garden, called 
the world , seeds of different qualities and different 
potentialities. They have different requirements. 
The same amount of ploughing , the same manur- 
ing and the same watering would not do. What 
is meat for one may be poison for another. Go 
to any garden and observe closely the working of 
the plants. It is this diversity of seeds which presents 
a great difficulty to the gardener. Here it is that the 
gardenership of the gardener is required. What 
is applicable to the garden on a small scale is true 
in the case of the great world of w'hich the garden 
is a tiny bit. How well has the Veda said : — 
?rferT 5^1^ srar: srr i 

(Rg. VedailI-53.19) 

Tvashtar the God, the omniform creator, 
begets and feeds mankind in various manner. His, 
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verily, are aril these living creatures. Great is the 
God’s supereme and sole dominion.” (Note : — 
What 'Griflfith translates as ‘mankind’ literally 
means creatures). 

Thus it is clear that in this great world of the 
Great God, no two things are equal. There is a 
Persian proverb, “God did not make five fingers 
equal.” 

It would have been a foolish God, or rather 
anti-god, who could have ventured to give five 
equal fingers to a man’s hand. 

Wliy was this inequality designed' ? The 
answer is quite clear. To give them a harmony. 
Exactly five fingers could not have worked harmo- 
niously. Think of a body in which the head and 
the foot are equal in size, equal in form and equal 
in position. Why should the foot be the lowest 
and the head the highest limb of the body ? Does 
it not show the injustice of the Dispenser? Let wise 
men answer this question for themselves. 

But it is not for harmony that different creatures 
have been differently placed. Harmony is a means 
and not an end. The end is culture, the actuali- 
zation of the potentialities of different individuals. 
The differently sized fingers are meant to make 
the harmonious working of the body possible, and 
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this harmony is a means of cultiva'ting certain 
powers of the soul which is the owner of the fingers. 
The fingers function not as isolated individuals, 
but as instruments whereby the soul works. Now 
different souls are at different stages of the journey 
of evolution. They cannot be treated alike. The 
most striking feature which distinguishes the Vedic 
Culture from other cultures is that while the 
Vedic Culture takes note of the tiniest creature and 
provides it with the material to aid evolution, 
other cultures lose sight of a vast number of crea- 
tures which inhabit this universe. They start 
with man, not even all men, but a certain fancied 
type whose evolution and development they keep 
in view, letting all others go to wall. “Man”, it 
is said, “is the lord of the creation, the most excel- 
lent that is found on the earth.” Well and good. 
Let it be so. But is he the only creature ? Is 
the whole creation meant for him and him alone 
and he for none else ? 

It is a terribly important question. Man is 
so vain that he shudders at the very idea of exami- 
ning the question. “Who dares ask me this 
question ? I am the lord of the universe because 
no body can compel me to think otherwise.” This 
is, I say , lion-like , brutish. Lions do not love 
logic. They know no reasoning except that which 
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their paws sCnd fangs provide. But this does not 
make lions civilized or cultured. A cultured man 
ought to think otherwise. He should find out the 
reality. Let alone the universe. Think but of 
this earth. How expansive ! And how much 
of it meant for man. Three fourths of the globe 
is not habitable for man. The remaining one 
fourth is not all his. How can, then, all this earth 
and millions of times bigger universe be meant 
altogether for him ? An infinite variety of living 
beings, of different shapes and different natures 
are found here. They all have existences of their 
own. They are all nature’s children, created by 
it, as much as man is. The lordship of man may 
be true if it means the capacity to realise his limi- 
tations and the rights of others. If there is a man 
who thinks that he alone exists and none else and 
that the world is meant only to be subservient to 
his ends, it is his folly , if not madness; and he is 
sure to be dis-illusioncd in near future. The joast 
history of individuals and groups or classes of indi- 
viduals, who thought in this strain, testifies to this 
fact. They are nowhere. A little jerk was suffi- 
cient to upset them. 

Therefore, the first truth which culture should 
take notice of, is that all men are not equal, nor 
all creatures. They are at different levels of evo- 
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lution and need different treatment' in order to 
advance further. Nature docs takd notice of it 
and does treat them differently. A cultured society 
also should follow suit. 

But, the reader may ask, do you not hereby 
accentuate differences and encourage discord ? 
We say , no, certainly not. It is rather the wrong 
theory of equality that intoxicates the mind of the 
masses and actuates them to struggle for equality 
which they iia\e never been successful to acitieve, 
nor they are likely to do in future. If God had 
made all men equal, there was nothing in the 
world to disturb or modify their equality. 

But one thing should be remembered. We do 
not mean to underrate the struggle which has some 
limes been made to do away with inequality. The 
absence of equality docs not mean all kinds of 
jaequaiiiies. Tiicrc arc certain inequalities which 
are valid and should remain. There are other 
uicqualitics Vvhich arc fancied and must go. . Valid 
inequalities lead to harmony. Invalid ones lead to 
discord. It is invalid inequalities that need to be 
opposed. To resort again to the analogy of five 
lingers. They are unequal. True. It is only 
because they are unequal that they are harmo- 
nious. Exactly equal fingers would not do. But 
the inequality which leads to harmony is only of 
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one fixed type. Other types are detrimental ta 
harmony. The thumb may be too big; or one 
of other fingers too small. Similarly, inequality 
among the members of a society may be of a wrong 
type and may lead to its disruption. While nature 
has made different things differently, it has taken 
care to adjust their differences so well that the 
blending has produced most desirable effect. Take 
an orange. Analyse its elements. Sugar, salt, 
acid etc. They are all different, but they are 
mixed in such a proper proportion that the fruit 
tastes sweet. A little more sweetness, or a little 
more sourness would have made the fruit dis- 
tasteful. The difference there is, but it is of due 
proportions. The same holds good in c'ase of 
living creatures. They are on different levels. 
But those levels are determined. They should 
be taken a due notice of, in order to help their 
development. Undue differences will lead to 
failure. 

Instead of borrowing illustrations from the 
outside world, let us take concrete examples of the 
society itself. 

To begin with sex distinctions. No sane man 
will say that sex distinctions are imaginary and 
unreal, or that man and woman mean the same. 
Not only physical features, but inner capacities 
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and inclinations differ. Why should' woman be 
at par with man, wife with husband, sister with 
brother, mother with father ? Sex-inequality 
has been a constant problem for social reformers. 
There was hardly any period of human history 
when this question didnotarisein more or less acute 
form. Emancipation of woman from the thraldom 
of man is as tense a problem today as it was before. 
But the fact is that not only woman is different 
from man, one woman is also different from an- 
other woman. The queen is not only different from 
the king. She is different from her maid-servant 
too. The maid-servant complains that qua wo- 
man, she should be on the same level with the 
queen. The queen complains that qua human 
being, she should be on the same level with the 
king. But no social reform has been able to anni- 
hilate this difference. What is practical is only 
this. The real difference will remain. There is 
no power on earth, that might do away with this. 
But conventional differences must go. For in- 
stance, why should woman be kept in purdah and 
man be free to enjoy the breeze ? As far as respi- 
latory organs are concerned, man and woman 
are on the same footing. They need same kind of 
air. Similarly, why should the maid-servant be 
deprived of the minimum amenities of life ? She is 
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after all a woman. There are scores of conventio- 
nal differences which ignorance and vanity have 
provided. They must go. This is what we 
practically mean when we lay emphasis on equality 
of all human beings. The culture problem should 
deal with the due proportion of inequality and 
not with perfect equality. Different persons in 
society have difiereut rigiits and difl'erent duties. 
The society should first deal with duties. Then 
rights should be determined according to duties. 
In the administration of a government, duties of 
post are fixed at first and then the pay of the post. 
The salary is the price of the work wi dcli is to be 
performed. Work is the chief thing. Pay 
follows work. 

False inequality must go, because it leads to 
injustice, discontent and discord. But false 
emphasis on equality must also go, as this too 
leads to injustice, discontent and discord. It 
is unnatural. It docs no good, ft can do evil. 
The present age is significant of this truth. ,\11 
persons want same rights, same kind of pro- 
vision, same kind of clothes and lodging, same 
level of comforts. But not same duties. The 
motto is eat as much as you wish; and do 
as much as you can. The former is a demand 
from the individual. The latter is a demand 
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from the society. The two demands do not go 
together. There are different angles of vision. 
The result is breach of peace. Why ? Because 
the foundation of the society is being laid on the 
wrong basis of equality. It is easier to see how 
much you wish to eat. It is difficult to find how 
much you can work. The capacity to eat is on the 
surface. The capacity to work is invisible and 
cannot be known unless you are sincere. There- 
fore it is that the most efficiently working society 
should determine the norms of right and duties 
both. The well-being of the society depends 
upon thd accuracy of this determination. Justice 
means this. Not the equal division of cnjoyables. 
A culture that does not take a due notice of this 
fact, must fail in the end, however glittering in 
other respects. Vedic culture does take cognisance 
of this point. The main props of this culture are 
what we call in Sanskrita Varna- Ashrama-dharma 
or the duties of four classes of the society interwoven 
with those of the four stages of an individual life. 
We propose to deal with this subject later on. For 
the present, let us point out that Varnas and Ashra- 
mas are not two water-tight compartments, 
one having nothing to do with the other. The 
Varna System and the Ashram a System are blen- 
ded together like warp and woof. They are 
3 vc 
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based upon the fact that different beings have 
different potentialities and their actualization and 
evolution need different treatment. The whole 
thing looks complex at the outset and has been 
too often misrepresented. But we must remember 
that life itself is a complex thing. Nothing simple 
can help us in achieving the end in view. Had 
it been a case of only mankind or of only a small 
section of humanity, perhaps a simpler form might 
have been sufficient. There are some systems of 
culture which arise from the idea that man’s 
interests are the only interests that we need take 
notice of. The two great Greek philosophers 
Aristotle and Plato only took notice of the Hellens 
or Greeks; the Serfs were altogether ignored. As 
regards lower-animals, in most of the systems, 
they are considerd only as inanimate beings, 
the word animal being used as an analogy. They 
are meant to serve the ends of man, having no end 
of their own. They do not stand for themselves. 
God did not make them for themselves. Their 
end lies in their utility in the interests of man. 
But the Vedic culture extends the benefits of culture 
to all living beings, the only difference being that 
while man understands others, animals do not. 
This increases the responsibilities of man. He 
must cater not only for himself, but for others. 
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He is the lord of the creation in the sense that he 
has to feed so many other mouths too. He is the 
father of the society of all beings. In a’ large 
family, there are parents who cook for themselves 
and for their children. Then there are children 
who eat but do not cook. Why? Because their 
consciousness has not so much developed. Thus 
the parents have two-fold duties, duties to develop 
their own selves and the duties to arrange for the 
development of the children. The parents hold 
their high position only because of this conscious- 
ness of their extensive duties. Children are child- 
ren only’ because of their incapacity to think of 
themselves or others. The same analogy must 
extend further. Lower animals are on the baby 
level, lacking in the consciousness of either their 
needs or of others. Man is the custodian of culture. 
He should serve as the gardener of the whole 
universe, not only growing, but making others 
grow. And nature has so arranged that man’s 
growth remains hampered if he does not care for 
others’ growth. In the words of the Yajur Veda 
“May I look upon all beings with a friend’s eye”.* 
(Mitrasyaham chakshusha sarvani bhutani samikshe) 
It means that man, a cultured man, ought to be 

i 

(ir^o 
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a friend to ^11 living beings and the measure of his 
culturedness is the love that he bears towards 
others. You cannot think of a higher ideal. II 
you cannot reach this ideal, even when you strive 
for it, it simply means that all ideals are unappro- 
achable to the cent percent, degree. In order to 
be ideally cultured you ought to reach this ideal, 
or at least should try your best to achieve as much 
as is possible under the circumstances. If you 
strive and fail, it is one thing. If you have no 
faith in the ideal and act contrary to it, it is quite 
another thing. An ideal if not approachable has 
the quality of appearing to be approachable. It 
at least determines the road along which you have 
to gO'. Those who poohpooh the ideal are apt 
to take to an adverse path and go down and down 
in the scale of civilization. Those vl o respect 
the ideal and leave no stone unturned in its acliieve- 
ment are on the right path and advance further 
and further as the life advances. If you cannot 
reach the summit of the ideal, never mind. Your 
eye must be thereon, in order that your foot is 
on the right path. If the ideal appears to be 
receding further and further and its non-approa- 
chableness annoys you, do not feel bored. Remem- 
ber that the unapproachable ideal is not like a 
misleading ‘will o’ the wisp’ entrapping you into 
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mire. It is the shining star that helps you on and 
on and makes your life brighter and brighter. If 
you falter in the way and sit on the road side, dis- 
gusted and disappointed, stake off this disgust 
and rise again, keeping your eye at the beacon light 
and rest assured that your labours will be fully 
repaid. There are some who in disgust turn 
their face backward and begin to act contrarily. 
They have been the founders or promulgators of 
different civilizations — civilizations which are not 
entitled to be called cultures ; they have not helped 
the growth, but have hampered it. They are just 
opposite to culture. They have only succeeded 
in making man brute and brute still more brutish. 
They kill the very germ which they were meant 
to help to grow. The Vedic culture has this 
superiority over other cultures. It does not hamper. 
It helps to grow . 



CHAPTER V 


THE SPIRIT 

Just look at a garden. It consists of so many 
things big and small, the gardener, that manager, 
the field, the soil, the manure, the drains, the 
fountain of water, a number of implements. But 
which, do you think, is the most important ? Per- 
haps you call the question too vague. Everything 
is important from its own stand point. If you 
happen to belong to the firm that makes spades, 
you will call the spade the most important of all, 
as your interest lies in it. You deal in spades. 
If you are the superviser of the canal from which the 
garden is irrigated, you will call ‘water’ the most 
important. So on and so forth. But water and 
spade both are mere auxiliaries as far as the garden 
is concerned. The main thing is the seed that 
grows and for whose growth alone, other things 
are meant. 

Similarly, culture consists of many things, all 
important in their own way, but one, the most 
important. What that is, is to be ascertained, as 
without this, there is a good deal of going stray. 
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This question has been most beautifully dealt 
with in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, one of the 
most important works on the Vedic literature.* It is 
in the form of a dialogue between a sage who is 
on the eve of his renouncement of the world and 
his shrewd wife who was to remain at home. 

The sage Yajnavalkya calls his beloved wife 
Maitreyi and acquaints her with his resolution to 
renounce the world next day, promising to leave 
all his belongings to her. 

She asks, “My beloved master, if the whole 
world full of its wealth, comes into my possession, 
shall I attain immortality?” 

“No,” replies the sage, “Certainly not. You 
will live only as easy a life as most people do, who 
indulge in auxiliaries. The real goal of life you 
cannot attain from worldly possessions.” 

“Then, Sir”, retorts the wife, “what shall I do 
with the things which do not help in making me 
immortal? Tell me that which you know to be 
the best ?” 

“Very dear indeed art thou who talkest such 
sweet things,” said the husband. “I will unravel 
to thee the whole mystery. Hearken and ponder 
over it.” 
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Now begins the lecture : — 

“The wife loves the husband, not for husband’s 
sake blit for the sake of her own self. 

“The husband loves his wife, not for the wife’s 
sake; but for the sake of his own self. 

“Children are dear to parents not for the sake 
of the children but for the sake of their own 
selves. 

“Wealth is dear not for wealth’s sake, but for 
the self's sake. 

“The preceptor is dear, not for the preceptor’s 
sake, but for the self's sake. 

“The soldier is dear not for the soldier’s sake, 
but for the self's sake. 

“The people are dear not for the people’s sake 
but for the self's sake. 

“The shining ones are dear not for the shining 
ones’ sake but for the self’s sake. 

“The creatures are dear not for those creatures’ 
sake, but for the self's sake. 

“All things are dear not for the sake of those 
things, but for the sake of the self. 

“This self, is, then, to be seen, heard, felt and 
contemplated. O dear, Maitreyi it is by seeing 
the self that everything is seen, it is by hearing the 
self that everything is heard; it is by feeling the 
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self, that everything is felt; it is by knowing the self 
that everything is known.” 

It is how the sage Yajnavalkya draws the 
attention of his wife from all worldly things and 
persuades her to look inward to her own self 

Verily ‘^self^ is the pivot round which the whole 
world moves, my husband, my wife, my .son„ my 
father, my friends, my property, my wealth, nay 
my world. They all exist as long as my own self 
exists. Bereft of this monosyllable ‘my’ and its 
so many implications the world comes to nothing. 
The great fabric which I wore round this ‘my’ 
melts away and vanishes as soon as this ‘my’ is lost. 

Therefore it is that the sage emphasizes, “Thou 
shouldst know the self first, then everything else 
will be known by itself.” (Brihadaronyaka Upani- 

shad, IV. 5. 6) 

Superficially read, the passage smacks of sel- 
fishness, but il is a philosophical truth which cannot 
be controverted. It contains a germ, on the reali- 
zation of which depends the true idea of culture. 
Selfishness is of much grosser stuff. Selfish is the 
man who forgets his self and is immersed in the 
ocean of non-self interests. The philosophy of non- 
attachment which makes the context of the abo\'e 
passage is based upon the discernment of the self 
from the non-self and the subservience of the latter 
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upon the former. All that is selfish vanquishes the 
j^Z/'and puts it into the bondage of non-self. Selfi- 
shness 'does not mean the supremacy of the self. 

It means its enslavement. A selfishman does not 
serve his self. It serves what is non-self. It makes 
the self the slave of what is non-self. He who 
realizes his self rises above worldly concerns. He 
alone can attain immortality. A full fledged 
■cultured man must shun what is base, lest his self 
might be thereby soiled. He who would keep 
his clothes clean must shun the dust. He who 
would keep his self clean must shun the base 
sentiments which besmirch the soul with selfish- 
ness. “It is the self which must be understood”, 
says the sage Yajnavalkya. 

Then, what is culturedness and what is not 
culturedness depends upon this crucial test. Refei 
in all cases to the self, as in all cases in the garden 
we refer to our seed. What is good is that which 
helps the seed. All that is unhelpful is bad. 

Refering to this spirit, a verse in the YajurVeda 
says, “Thou art the measure of all. Thou art the 
criterion of all.” (Yajur Veda XV. 65)*. 

(Sahasrasya pramaasi, Sahasrasya pratimaasi.) 
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Here “thou’ means ^self^. It is the self where- 
•with we measure all our successes and failures. It 
is the self which determines our all interests of 
life. It is the self which decides our relationship 
with the outer world and other beings. He who 
refers to his self in all actions and pursuits is never 
deceived. He who chooses otherwise is sure to 
fail. Therefore should all of us pay special heed 
to the saying of the sage Yajnavalkya, “It is the 
self which is to be seen, heard, thought and conte- 
emplated.” 

Why .should the be our highest authority? 
The answer has been beautifully given in another 
treatise of the Vedic literature, called Katha Upani- 
sad. “Know thyself as the master of the chariot, 
thy body as the chariot; thy intellect as the driver, 
thy mind as the reins, thy senses as the horses, the 
worldly sensations as the road along which these 
horses are to go. The enjoyer is the spirit, conjoi- 
ned with its body, senses and the mind.*” It is the 
master of the chariot, for whom the chariot, the 
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horses and' everything else arc uicaiiL The 
efficiency of the chariot depends upon the good 
that they do to the master of the chariot. The 
master is the end and the chariot the means. The 
chariot is good not because it is so strong or beauti- 
ful, but because it serves the end of the master. 
Similarly, the efficiency of everything depends 
upon its capacity to help the spirit's evolution. We 
can say with Maitreyi, “what shall I do with a thing 
that does not help me in attaining immortality.” 

And what does the immortality of the spirit 
mean ? If the spirit is immortal, it is meaningless 
to seek for a thing which is already there ? If 
tile spirit is mortal, how can you make a thing 
immortal, when by nature it is mortal ? Docs, 
tlien, Maitreyi deal in conundrums? No. Man 
is mortal as long as he refers his activities to his 
mortal body. An ordinary man forgets that he 
is anything but the body. The needs of his body 
are his needs. The satisfaction of his body is his 
satisfaction. He lives for his body and as this 
body is perishable, the constant fear of pcrishable- 
ness clings to him. It is this illusion from which the 
spirit is to be freed. It has to distinguish itself from 
the body with which it has identified itself. ‘I 
shall die’ means that my body will die. Well, die 
it must, but the main point to be seen how can I 
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<lie when my body dies? Yajnavalkya when 
desiring to renounce the world realized this point 
and his wife Maitreyi, when rejecting the wordly 
belongings of her husband understood how to 
distinguish the real interests of her spirit from 
those of the perishable body. 

In deriding the nature ol' cultures, this point is 
of the utmost importance. What shall wc do 
with a culture which takes no cognizance of this 
fact ? A ship owning company pays more atten- 
tion to the ship than to the passengers for whom 
it is meant to cater. For it, the ship is everything. 
But pray, what is the ship for, if there exist no 
passengers ? The ship is meant for the passen- 
gers and not vice versa. It is folly to ignore them. 
But it is they who arc the least cared for. In the 
jiresent day economic world wherein myriads of 
departments are open to engage the time and 
attention of man, I think it is the man who is the 
most lost sight of. Millions of machines arc working, 
l>roducing different kinds and types of material, 
all apparently meant to be consumed by man. 
But man is receding from the front view, from 
stage to stage, till he is totally invisible. In this 
mechanistic civilization machines are every thing, 
man is nothing. More the products, more the 
hunger. Why ? Bec.ause man’s attention is diver- 
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ted to that part of man which is no man. The 
real man is altogether hidden. We look upon the 
outer part of man as man. We have no faith in 
inner man. We do not believe in his existence. 
We care only for the material aspect of man. The 
spiritual aspect has been consigned to oblivion. 
Therefore it is that bread is the centre of all acti- 
vities. We want bread, nothing but bread. All 
ethics turns on the pivot of bread. And as in winning 
our bread we sacrifice ethics, bread is becoming 
extinct, giving rise to myriads of troubles. Again 
the same thing. The want of refer ing to the 
spirit. The 3rd verse of chapter 40, of the Yajur 
Veda says : — 

“To those dark abodes wherein gloom reigns 
supreme, repair those, after death, who kill their 
spirit.*” Which means that they do not refer to 
spirit. They ignore it. 

In all this din of woe and misery, Yajnavalk- 
ya’s advice comes ringing into our ears. “It is 
the spirit that has to be seen, heard, thought and 
contemplated.” Oh, the voice of Maitreyi : 

“What shall I do with a thing that does not 
lead me to my immortality ?” 
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GOD AND CULTURE 

Culture which means a system comprising with 
the growth of spirit is most naturally connected 
with the existence of God. 

It is generally supposed, especially by material- 
istic minds that God has not, or should not have any 
place in culture. Laplace is stated to have presented 
to Napoleon his system of philosophy and 
when Napoleon asked him why there is no mention 
of God in it, the scholar politely answered that he 
did not need God to explain his philosophy. 
This in other words meant that in explaining 
the Universe God's existence plays no part what- 
so-ever. If God is indeed such a negligible factor, 
then our culture should be based upon something 
which is absolutely non-spiritual. We have shown 
in the foregoing chapter that in a spirit-less inani- 
mate world, culture is altogether out of question. 
A stone grows, but it has no end in view. It does 
not feel that it grows. It has no purpose in its 
growth, unless somebody else, or something else, 
may find in the growth of the stone the realisation 
of his own end. A wall made of bricks may grow 
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to any length, any breadth, any thickness, or to 
any shape without making the bricks feel that 
the wall is properly being made. It is always with 
reference to the master of the house that the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the making of the wall 
is determined. It is animate beings who decide 
what length, what shape or what qualities are 
required for a wall to be a good wall. Ugly or 
beautiful is to be decided by the eye that sees. 
Similarly, culture if it is a combination of certain 
blind movements only and no more, will be no 
culture at all, nor there can arise a question of a 
culture being noble or ignoble. 

Adaptation to a certain fixed end is said to b«' 
the subject of all evolution. But our present day 
evolutionists do not clearly say what that end means 
or what is the criterion of determining that enci. 
Let us take an every-day analogy. There is a big 
kitchen in which food is being cooked, bread, cun y 
etc. What is the criterion of a good food? Well- 
cooked , half-cooked, over cooked. Tasteful, stahg 
distasteful. Invigorating, not nourishing, unwho- 
lesome. How will you answer these questions ? 
If there is only food and no eater, how will you 
be able to decide? What will be your crucial 
test? It is always the eater who is reffered to. 
The quality of the food depends upon the quality, 
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capacity and requirement of the eater. Similarly 
excellence or any degree of excellence of a culture 
is to be determined by the nature, growth and 
requirements of the spirits which are non-material 
and for which material things are necessary. 

And when you transgress the limits of matter, 
and step into the non-material or spiritual world, 
you are confronted with several non-material 
problems. Can you escape them ? Perhaps you 
say, you can. You hold that whatever we call 
non-material or spiritual is also material. Certain 
materialistic philosophers (e.g. Hume) have tried 
to explain every animal activity as a form of matter. 
Hume, for instance, says that whenever he tries 
to think of himself, he tumbles upon something 
material, pain, pleasure, hunger, thirst, or the 
like, all of which are connected with matter. But 
how funny is it that through all this tumbling over 
matter, he cannot shake off his own self that tumb- 
les. Pain, pleasure, hunger and thirst are not 
the presence or absence of certain objects. My 
basket does not feel hungry when it has no bread 
in it. My jug does not feel thirsty when there is 
no water in it. The leg of my chair feels no pain 
when 1 break it. The fracture of a bone causes, 
no pain when it is not connected with some pain- 
feeling entity. A number of beautiful treatises 
4 vc 
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which Hume has written in the support of his 
materialistic theories would not have been possible 
if he were always to tumble upon something 
material. One very great thing, which he seems 
to have missed is that he had to challenge his 
adversaries. This challenging spirit which says, 
“You are wrong, 1 am right. I can forward a 
number of arguments in my favour,” this very 
spirit goes much beyond the materialistic sphere 
and lands us on a region which is altogether non- 
materialistic. What would this philosophy or 
that philosophy mean, what w^ould distinguish 
between good or bad, right or wrong, truth or 
un'.ruth, if it is all dead and inert matter ? There- 
fore, 1 say that it is 'afman’ or ‘spirit’ that htis lo 
be i bought of when w'c decide the question of 
culture. 

I said above that as soon as you enter the sphere 
of spirits, you cannot afford ignoring God. Tt must 
be a very funny philosophy indeed which believes 
in spirits or non-material selves and leaves God. 

The Vedic culture is out and out theistic. The 
Rg. Veda opens wdth a verse which is significantly 
illuminating. 

Agni midhe puro-hitam, Yajnasya deva- 

uirtywjam. Hotaram ratna dhatamam. 

(Rg. Veda I- 1.1) 
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The literal translation will, roughly speaking, 
be as Ibilows: — 

I adore the adorable prime-mover, the fore- 
most placed of all things , the governor of all actions, 
the producer of all seasons, the caller to action 
of all creatures, and the supporter of nil Serms. 
The word ^Agni has generally been translated 
as ‘liie’. borne orientalists made some imjirovement 
by replacing ‘lire’ by ‘god of fire’. In a way, it 
was an improvement, as ‘God of fire’ is the same as 
God of the universe. But the real meaning of 
Agni, as shown by its root-meaning, is the ado- 
rable prime-mover. (The Sanskrita root anchu, 
means motion and adoration). Mere 'adorable 
would mean nothing. There ought to be some 
quality to qualify a thing for adoration. Being 
the prime-mover is the quality that entitles God 
to be the object of worship and adoration. The 
Rg. Veda being the first book in the library of 
mankind, and Agni being its very first word, it is 
not improper to infer that Agni is perhaps the 
first word used for God and His Prime-movership 
is the oldest conception we have of God. A 
higher conception is not imaginable as prime- 
movership covers all other attributes. The three 
well-known attributes of creation, maintenance 
and dissolution of which the later Vedic literature 
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speaks so elaborately are only three aspects of 
that, one attribute prime-movership. His being the 
purohita (one who occupies the foremost place) is 
a necessary coroHary of His being the prime-mover. 
The prime-mover must occupy the foremost posi- 
tion. He should be the governor of all activities 
and all good things should come from Him. 

There is another hymn of the Rg. V’^eda* which 
elaborates the same conception (Rg. X. 190). 
It says that all laws and all events through which 
those laws come into expression {Rita and Satya) 
emanate from the all-intelligent and all-active 
supreme Being. Ratri or perfect equilibrium is 
produced by Him and from Him arises the com- 
motion which by disturbing that equilibrium gives 
rise to the diversity which makes the world world. 
He is the originator of the Time-conception, b'ecause 
activity is concommitant with Time-cdnOeption. 
He produces Day and Night, the Sun and the Moon 
and other signs which help us in our time-conscious- 
ness. 
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One very unique feature of this hymn which 
puts it much above other theistic literature of the 
world is that it precludes the idea of spasmodic or 
chance creation. It says and in unequivocal 
terms that God being eternal, His creation is also 
cyclically eternal. Had it been a chance creation, 
it would not have warranted an intelligent creator. 
They say that history repeats itself. The Veda 
says that creation repeats itself. [Dhata yatim 
purvam akalpayat, the creator made the creation 
as before.) It is not God’s chance action. It 
is the very nature of God -eternal nature of eternal 
God — that’ creates. The present creation is not 
an individual event of God’s life— unprecedented 
and never to occur in future. It is but a link in 
the unending chain of the cycle. In the Vcdic 
literature there are numerous references to “the 
cycle” of creation. I think very little attention 
has been paid to this word in theistic circles. We 
speak of God, His omnipresence, omniscience and 
omnipotence. The devotees of God have git'cn 
expression to inner feelings by using pedantic and 
bombastic words in praise of God. He is this. 
He is that. He can do this. He can do that. 
But the more we sing of God, the more we make 
Him a chance God, however strong, however wise 
^d however merciful. He said, “Be it so’*. 
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and it was so. But after all, it was a fortuitous 
action. If God’s actions are of a fortuitous nature, 
however grand, however glorious, they reduce 
Him to a mere freakful entity and all His grand- 
ness cannot help us in evolving our culture. But 
the Vedas lay stress on the cyclic nature of His 
creation. They attribute to Him an etcrnality 
of laws. .-\nd it is this eternality ol laws that can 
determine the course of evolution and lay before 
the leaders of humanity a definite programme. The 
future is not an open page before us. We have no 
power over it. We do not know it. What-e\’er we 
infer about it is from the eternal law'.^, which if 
fickle and non-eternal, land us in a chaos and 
vagueness. We do not know whether the sun 
will rise tomorrow. We do not know whether 
there will be such a thing as morrow. You may 
say that the sun rose yesterday. He is rising 
today. He has been behaving so for generations 
at least. True, it has. But unless you believe that 
laws are eternal, how can you guarantee that the 
same thing will recur tomorrow too. Wait for 
tomorrow and find out if he is true to the tradition. 
But waiting vaguely is fatal for your programme. 
And of what avail is a culture if it does not ensure 
the certainty of laws ? What a funny world 
w ould it be wherein the Maker and the Governor 
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is freakful ? And if on this ground, yqu deny the 
existence of such a Maker and Governor, what is 
your alternative proposal ? You may deny. God 
if you like. You may expel him out of your mind 
(of course, it is not open to you to expel Him 
from the world) . But, pray, what will fill the vacan- 
cy? A blind chance —blind of both eyes — ^blind 
in the past and blind in the future. Will it help 
your culture ? You find yourself in a world 
which has no system, no laws, no certainties. Such 
scepticism is a very weak reed for any culture to 
stand upon. 

An ordinary individual tries to give dodge 
to a government authority in order to serve his im- 
mediate interests. He thinks that thereby he fulfils 
his purpose. He docs not care to calculate that this 
act of his disturbs the whole governmental machi- 
nery and exposes him also to untold future miseries. 
You will call such delinquents short-sigh.ted, be- 
cause by seeking a momentary gain they court an 
evil of much more duration. The same analogy 
holds in case of those persons who think that a 
certain aspect of their culture remains undis- 
turbed or even improves by ignoring the divine 
agency. Some persons believe that the cause of 
culture is much hampered by religious-minded- 
ness of people. “Religion is aii opium which 
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intoxicates its users.” — This is a general cry. Some 
materialistic teachers began this slogan and foolish 
people took it up without understanding its impli- 
cations. No doubt it is true that religious-minded- 
ness can also be misguided. Poison may be taken 
as food by mistake and it will naturally lead to 
death. But nobody, on this account, would 
advise the abolition ofifood department. If the food 
given is un-wholesome, less nutritious or harmful, 
change it, give it up, or improve it. But you can- 
not go without food. Good food mu,st take the 
place of the bad food. Similarly, if religious 
beliefs have, for selfish ends, been tampered with 
or adulterated and if wrong conception of spiri- 
tuality has led to harmful conscquenccSs, we should 
try to cure these evils. Better stuff' should be pro- 
vided in place of the worse one. But remem- 
ber that materialism can lead to much greater 
evils than even misguided spirituality. This can 
be easily seen by studying closely the history of 
origin, growth and progress of evils either indivi- 
dualistic or social. First of all the very idea of 
right and wrong arises from the spiritual concep- 
tion of self. If self is nothing more than a compo- 
sition of material elements, what is evil ? Mere 
re ference to one’s individualistic pleasure would 
not do. One has to check oneself for avoiding 
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■evil or doing good. Even materialistic philoso- 
phies are compelled to recommend self-restraint. 
This self-restraint would be absolutely meaning- 
less if there is nothing beyond matter and if the- 
perishing of our bodies means our own annihi- 
lation. 

Secondly, if you leave aside the case of philoso- 
phers or philosophically minded people, eten 
■common people have an innate feeling that such 
an action is good and such bad. They have, so to 
speak, a sixth sense, moral sense, however crude 
and undeveloped it may be. When bodily wants 
compel them to break the rules of morality, they 
feel a sort of pinching, — compunction you may 
call it. It is the moral sense which naturally 
helps them in determining their do’s and dont’s. 
This sense does not arise from the material elements 
of which our material being is made. Its fountain 
head is the spiritual self. Whenever this moral 
sense is subdued, suppressed or atrophied, the so- 
ciety meets a very terrible quake. All social 
upheavals are the results of the suppression of 
this moral sense. In ordinary circumstances even 
a back-ward society has some moral sense which 
keeps its equilibrium in tact, and prevents indiv- 
■dual criminalities from assuming huge propor- 
;tions. But when masses lose this sense, for any 
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reason what-so-ever, many tragic events follow- 
I say “Tragic”, because I spontaneously have a 
spiritual feeling. If I lose this feeling altogether 
and come to look upon myself or others as only 
lumps of inert matter, I cannot use the word 
‘tragic’ also ; for a lump of stone or earth, there is 
nothing tragic. 

Now a cultured people should have their this 
sense fully developed. They should know what 
is conducive to their own growth and what to that 
of others which make thfeir society. Societies, 
states and governments all should be and are based 
upon this sense. All makers of these ' societies 
or governments work on the strength of this sense. 
It is this sense to which they constantly appeal,, 
whether consciously or unconsciously. If they 
are conscious, the results are better. If they are 
unconscious, the results are slow. And if they 
are stubborn opponents of this sense and go the 
length of denying it , they bring disaster to themsel- 
ves and their society. All social constitutions 
are ba.sed upon the principle “Respect Life”. If 
people do not respect life, there is wholesale 
destruction. Whatever and whenever life-dis- 
respecting fopces have been let loose, most unbear- 
able conditions have been produced. Therefore, 
it is that the nature of life has to be enquired into- 
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Life is not a mere conjunction of matter. Nor 
it is a merely Organised matter, even though the 
word “organized” has spiritual life inherent in 
it, A Rg. Vedic verse says, “O great God, I did 
not know the nature of my own-self and there- 
fore I sinned*.” (Rg. Vida VII, 89.3) 

All sins arise from the ignoranc e of the nature 
of our self and the only road to virtue is the deve- 
lopment of the conscibusness of this nature. Our 
devotion to God helps this development, as this 
creates in us the respect for the law of the govern- 
ment of the Universe. We begin, by devotion 
to God, ’to look upon our self as a part of the Big 
Whole of which God is the governor. We begin 
to feel that our welfare is a part of the cosmic 
welfare. The most cultured man is he who has 
this cosmic sense and the most cultured society 
that in which general masses have this sense deve- 
loped. Aberrations and exceptions do occur. 
But they are mere exceptions, tolerable excep- 
tions, which though forgiven are still undesirable. 

But one point still remains to be cleared. How 
is Vedic culture influenced by Vedic conception of 
God ? And how will differently conceived God 
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lead to different results ? It God is the governor 
of the whole universe, and if there is only one 
such governor, without a second, then how is it 
that his work should depend upon the conception 
which lower selves have about Himself ? Shall 
I change my behaviour because different people 
look upon me differently ? The answer to this 
question is simple enough. The culture of a so- 
ciety depend upon the efforts of the individuals 
of which the society is made. Every cultuie 
has ‘man’ as its chief factor. We are not passive 
pots in the hands of our Great Potter. We are 
sentient beings. Our will is free to make or mar 
our future. We hax e to set up a programme and 
work up to it. Take the analogy of a government. 
There is a go\’erning agency, of whatever form. 
Then there are governed people. The aim of 
the government is not the development of the go- 
verning agency but that of the governed people. 
Now these people are sentient beings — not blocks 
of stones. I’hey put forth some efforts to bring 
the government to success. They have to contri- 
bute their own share. Now this contribution 
depends upon the conception which these indivi- 
duals have of their government. In every govern- 
ment there are loyal, half-loyal, un-willingiy royal, 
feignedly loyal, disloyal and rebellious elements. 
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Now the success of the government depends upon 
the majority or higher proportion of the elements 
enumerated above in their respective order, and 
the degree of their loyalty depends upon the 
conception they have formed of the nature, capa- 
city and strength of the government. If they 
think that the government is tyrannical or self- 
centred, they will be either slavish or rebellious. 
If they think that the Government is weak and 
imbecile, they would be tempted to over-power 
it. If they think that it is efficient, benevolent 
and considerate, they would be loyal to it and 
will co-operate with it. Similarly, if God is regar- 
ded as a big despot whose will is law and who does 
whatever He likes, then the devotees become 
flattering, unprincipled, bigotted, and supersti- 
tious. Their forms of worship consist of un-warran- 
ted panygerics. They are hard upon those who 
do not subscribe to their way of thinking. They 
hurl curses upon their adversaries, kill or persecute 
non-believers, indulge in horrible ceremonies to 
propitiate their God. Most of the religious persecu- 
tions and religious w'ars are due to this concep- 
tion of the Deity. Animal or human sacrifices 
made to please the God are generally found 
among such people. All the evils that are possible- 
in the court of a despot are found among the devo- 
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tees of such' a God. And just as in an ill-admini- 
stered self-centred state, black-marketing is very 
rampant, so is the case in a society which has 
faith on such a despotic maker of the universe. 
Bribe and not real service to the state is the order 
of an ill-managed government. Similarly bribes 
to imaginai)' gods, or goddesses, or their so-called 
prophets, agents or vicegerents is the oi tier of an 
ill-conceived religion. Propitiatorx rites take the 
place of ethical virtues. The Vedic conception 
of God is that of a selfless law-giver. He rules 
over the world, not at all for his own sake. Even 
the best human ruler has at least some share of 
interests in the Government. If not material, at 
least spiritual. An ideally good king may say to 
himself, “If I shall rule over my subjects, mo.st 
selfless God will reward me for this virtuous deed.” 
But God has not even so much interest. His 
interest lies cent per cent, in the ruled and not in 
Himself. In the Rg. Veda we come across a 
verse which describes this idea in an analogical 
form: — *(Rg. Veda. I. 164, 20) “There are two 
beautiful friend-birds sitting over the same tree. 
One of them eats its fruit and the other oversees 
(manages) the whole affair.” 
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The idea is that in this body of ours there are 
two distinct living entities God and the soul. God 
is the governor while the soul is the enjoyer of the 
fruit. A little thinking makes the analogy quite 
clear. God is as present in my body as my own- 
self. But the body, though made by God is 
exclusively for my benefit. God is the maker 
of my eye. But he has no interests what-so-ever 
in the eye. He is cent per cent, aloof. But 1 
am the user of the eye. I enjoy the benefit of 
sight. So on and so forth. 

The Mundaka Upanishai has added two more 
verses to the above as explanatory. It says 
* “The soul, though residing on the same tree is so 
absorbed in the affairs of the tree that it altogether 
forgets the other bird, i.e., God. Therefore, it 
suffers pain, due to the over attachment of the 
body. But as soon as it descries the Master ; God), 
it realizes His glory and is free from pain.” 

“As soon as the seer sees the shuiing and all 
intelligent creator and pervader of the body, he 
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washes himself of the dual nature of sin 
and virtue and being free from all blemishes 
attains to the spiritual equilibrium (i.e. salva- 
tion).” 

The idea is that the realization of God sharpens 
the moral sense of the soul. All evil thoughts 
haunt a mind only so long as one is blind to the 
presence of God in the body. 

A well organized society depends upon the 
mutual regard of its members for one another. 
This regard again depends upon the consciousness 
that other selves are as good entities as we are. 
They are our kith and kin. This you may call 
spiritual fraternity. Men born of the same mo- 
ther are brothers because they have bodily frater- 
nity. This fraternity gets thinner and thinner as 
there is a distance in pedigree. It is why frater- 
nity based solely upon parentage and birth docs 
not produce a culture of high order. Even the 
cubs of a lion or wolf are friendly in their early 
age. Barbarians love their brethren. It is not 
a mark of good culture to love one’s own 
men and hate others. Sectarianism, commu- 
nalism, racialism all spring up from the 
sense of physical fraternity. Spiritual fraternity 
is of a decidedly finer stuff. A verse of the 
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Yajur Veda says, (Chapft'r XX., Verse 5)*:— • 

“He who sees all beings in the same God and 
God in all beings does not come to pain.” 

God is the Highest Spirit — the Spirit which 
links one spirit with another. This spiritual 
fraternity is the basis of a culture of the highest 
order. “Father, we arc ai! ihy children. The 
best way of plca..sir.g thcc i:; to love ‘«i.r 
brctlu’en.” 

Then again § “He who sees all beings as centred 
in the same God, is free from all pain, all miseries 
and all attachments, because all is one for 
him. He*is at-one-ment witl all.” (Yajur Vetia 
XL. 6). 

One more peculiarity of the Vedic theism is that 
every soul is in direct com.munion with God. 
There is no intermediary between me and my 
maker — no mediator, no agent, no messenger. 
When God is in my heart. He is nearer me than 
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any body else. “Thou art ours and we are thine*’* 
(Tvam asmakam, Tava Smasi-Rg. Veda VIII- 

92.32) 

“He is far, He is near He is within us, He is 
without us.§” (Yajur Veda XL. 7) 

One more point and we have done. You may, 
perhaps, ask what is the position of a sage or a 
great teacher in the society of a well-cultured 
population according to the Vedas. Is he not 
superior to others as he guides or teaches ? Yes, 
he is. We admit. All teachers are superior to the 
disciples. But their superiority does not entitle 
them to be the agents or representatives of their 
disciples in the court of God. They point to the 
way. They lift the veil of ignorance which hangs 
between a man and his maker. But they do not 
mediate. Therefore, it is that in pure Vedic days, 
no teacher or sage was worshipped along with 
God. The sage himself was a devotee of the same 
God, showing by his example, how others should 
worship, claiming no part of the worship for him- 
self. When teachers came to claim for themselves 
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the title of God’s agent or mediator, people began 
to worship them as God’s vicegerent, thus attrib- 
buting to God all the weaknesses of a human 
monarch of limited knowledge and limited capacity. 
They forget a very simple thing, that when God 
is in my heart, where is the need of my seeking 
another agent or mediator ? Man’s culture has 
suffered a good deal at the hands of such supersti- 
tions. People have arranged themselves under 
the banners of different teachers, giving rise to 
numerous types of jealousies and animosities. They 
say that they belong to different classes because 
their teachers are different. They forget that 
God is one and therefore they are one. Much of 
the bitterness which we find in religious circles is 
due not to God or His worship but to the mediators, 
prophets, agents, priests and the like who pretend 
to have monopolized the benefits of spirituality 
for themselves or for their followers. 



CHAPTER vTI 


INDIVIDUAL GROWTH AND SOCIILTY 

“Wtilk together, speak together and let \our 
minds co-operate in the acqi:isition of knowledge.*” 

(Rg. Veda X-i9].d) 

This verse emphasizes the necessity i f wor'diiig 
together, i.c., in societies. Man is said to he a 
’gregarious animal. Tiicre <irc other animals too 
which a.rc as gregarious. But living in groii]) 
and forming a society arc two different things. 
Alan is t’ve only animal wlio is social. Ol’ th.e 
three tiiiiiys gh en above, the first tv, o arc ;n mbo- 
iicai '..•’lile ■ he iiJi d is fundamental. Co-opci\.tion of 
rninds is I'ne erjei' liicKn' in the organisalicm of 
a society. Ten thousand persons herded togeth.er 

make a cro-.vd but not a society. Ten or twehe 
]5ersons who think together and organise do form 

a society. 

The question is, when culture means the ful- 
lest growth of the seed-powers or potentialities 
of the soul, where is the necessity of society and all 
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that pertains to society. This is easy to see. The 
potentialities' of an individual self arc such as. are* 
incapable of development without the help of ' 
other selves. The germination and groVkth of a 
seed depends upon manure, water, air, heat etc. 
It may not need the help of other seeds. But a 
self left alone though in besx material environ- 
ments will remain undeveloped. Suj^pose a man 
is left alone in an island where there is no scar- 
city of food, water, air, or other ])if,sical require- 
ments. His body must grow. i>r,t does his soul 
too grow ?. Ask a man wiio is gi\cn a solitary 
confinement and Ite will tell you what loneliness 
means. Inner spiritual devehq nient needs 
ccuvtact with other spirits, iind as titis contact is 
possible only through bodies, sociai organisation 
invoKes so many physical tilings, in order to 
think together we need language which depends 
for its existence upon our moutiis. These mouths 
require other things, so on and so fortii. In this 
way spiritual contact needs material contact. But 
without spiritual contact, spiritual evolution of 
individual spirits is not at all possible. Bodily 
development involves assimilation of outer- 
matter. But spiritual development means the 
invisible and intangible influence which one spirit 
exerts over another in refining its inner qualities. 
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Endurance, self-control, love, pleasure etc. are the 
qualities which need development. They cannot 
be developed singly. 

Social organization is, therefore, a main factor 
in building up a culture. The Vedic culture has 
afl elaborate social programme of which we shall 
speak later. Here we wish to emphasize only 
one thing, i.e., the place of the individual in the 
society. The question has often been raised whe- 
ther individual interests are to be sacrificed foi' the 
interests of the society or vice versa. This is 
rather a ticklish cjuestion and has oftpn led the 
discussion to an undesirable extreme. In a well 
developed society, the interests of the individual 
should not differ from the interests of the society. 
Why should they ? The society is nothing apart 
from the individuals that go to make it. But some- 
times we take a narrow view of the point. It is 
due to diseased mentality. A well organised 
society should take care of every type of interests 
belonging to any individual. For it evtry individual 
and his or her every legitimate interest ought to 
be sacred. This can be possible only if every 
individual thinks it not only his right but also 
his duty. He takes care of others’ interests as 
much as his. A healthy body means a body 
whose every limb is healthy. If I am suffering 
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from headache, it is not only my head that is 
diseased but the whole body suffers. And if this 
headache is due to any fault on the part of my 
hand or some other limb, it shows that there is 
something wrong somewhere in my constitution; 
otherwise how is it that my hand lost the sense of 
being a part of the body and hurt my head. The 
very fact that my hand could hurt my head proves 
beyond doubt that the connection between the 
hand and the head which makes them the co- 
limbs of the same body has some how been tempe- 
red with, To what extent an individual feels 

the necessity of safe-guarding his own interests 
at the expense of the interests of the society, to that 

extent the social physique ought to be considered 
diseased. And the individual thus behaving is 
also a sufferer. How c&n he remain immune 
if the body to which he belongs is not immune ? 
His self-immunity even if secured is meaningless. 
It first harms the body politic and immediately 
after, his own self. Again take the same analogy. 
Suppose a tooth aches but does not want to be 
extricated. Its aching 'and still remaining 
in the body are two impossible things. Either it 
should cease aching and begin co-operating with 
the body or should go. If it is so strong that the 
body cannot expel it from out of itself, the body 
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wiii sufl'er 'no douot. But soon after the tooth 
will also suffer. How can a tooth in a dead body 
remain as tooth ? it must rot. It must perish. 
A tooth is a tootii as long as it receives proper 
iioufisiimcnt and co-operation fiom the other parts 
of the body in return, of course, of its own contri- 
bution of sovice. There is reciprocity. You 
can say that such ideal societies do not exist. 
True. — But such ideal bodily health is not found. 
Svill people keep ihcir hcaith in tact for all practi- 
purposes. There is a limit of workable j.'hysi- 
c.d hcaiih. Similarly, thcic is a limit of orkable 
soeia'i h(iakh. Diseases do e.xist in a body, but 
as long as they ur.-; in a negligible quantity, we 
can say t’uc body .;■> iicahhy. Tiierc is a limit 
afi n- wiucii we h <a " r. » officially declare that a man 
i' 'll. Similarly sot'.'.! diseases in tlie foim of in- 
diddvud selfishness .r; weaknesses may remain 
iu existence in negligible (juantity long before a 
society is officially ficclarcd to be bad and worth 
revolution. But we siiould not lose sight of the 
ide d. Our eye on tiie ideal is the only means 
of checking the disease. The ideal pulls you 
towards itself. It keeps you in its practical 
fjroximity. It is folly to lose sight of the ideal 
simply because you have no hope to reach the ide- 
al. The ideal will always remain ideal. But it 
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does not, thereby, lose its practical value. This 
value is mostly spiritual, though through material 
medium. Keeping the ideal in view is a spiritual 
process. The nearer the ideal, the more i§ the 
spiritual advancement. It is fighting against mat- 
ter. It is triumph of’ tla.' spirit over the 

body. 

Religious minded people may probably ask: 
What is the value of renunciati(;n when society is 
.so iadi.spen.''al:/ly neccssair for spiiitual advance- 
ment ? 

This cjueslion has often been misunderstood, 
borne people think that nobody can gain spiritua- 
lly unless he renounces the vvoikl. but if this 
be true, what is the justfication foi the existence 
of tlie material world ? Remember that the 
goal of life can never be material. F.ven the 
most materialistic Epicuican should admit it. 
Y(*u want wealth not for weallli's sake; but for 
those things which wealth can buy. You want 
those things, food, cIotl.es etc., not for tl.ose very 
things, but because they keep the body in tact. 
And you want a healthy body, not for the body’s 
sake, but for your owTi sake. So ultimately 
the question turns upon yourself. Remember 
what Yajnavalkya said to Maitreyi. 
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But if material well-being is so very necessary 
for spiritual advancement, what is the value of 
renunciation ? 

This question has been no-where answered 
so well as in three simple words by the Yajur 
Veda. (Vide Chapter XL. Verse 1). The 
Veda says '‘‘tena lyaktena bhunjithah”*. (Enjoy 
it detachedly). These three simple words contain 
a volume of philosophical truth. First of all, the 
Veda says “Enjoy” (bhunjithah). Can you help 
enjoying ? Can you afford to renounce the 
world ? You can leave your house. But it is only 
changing one for another better or worse; it is 
immaterial. You can forsake your family kinshi}). 
But you cannot live without any kinship at all. 
You may leave depending upon others. But only 

apparently. The direct dependence has gone. 
An indirect one of an invisible type takes its place. 
The very society which you boast to have renoun- 
ced runs after you and pursues you even in the 
darkest recesses of a forest. It is there; you are 
still a social being. You have not actually renoun- 
ced the world. 

But there are two ways of enjoying the world; 
one you may call attachment and the other detach- 
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ment. Attachment is apparently supposed to 
be enjoyment, but it leads to misery. It is a sweet 
poison. Detachment is a hard pill to swallow, 
but leads to happiness. Between these two, i.e., 
detachment and attachment, are intermediary 
states. We may illustrate the idea by an analogy. 
Supposing you are going to a very beautiful 
place, say, paradise. Paradise has been depic- 
ted by those who are well-versed in the art of 
language, to be an abode, where there is all bliss 
and no pain. Where it is, we are not concerned 
with. For the purpose of our analogy, it is 
quite enough that there is a paradise and you 
are on your journey towards it. Then again 
suppose that the road that leads to this paradise 
is velvet-like smooth and is all along provided 
with all things that are sweet to you. To 
walk along such a path is very captivating. 
You are tempted to make your pace as slow as 
possible. Everything catches your heart. Yoti 
are more inclined to stay and enjoy at leisure 
than to move forward. Are you not at a fix ? 
Should you linger or should you go on ? If 
you do the former, you delay your reaching 
the goal. If you move forward, the parting 
with such sweet things is heart wrenching. 
What would you do as a wise man ? Possibly 
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there is a struggle between your heart that wants 
to enjoy and your head which wants to calculate 
the gains and losses. Perhaps you choose to be 
loyal to your heart and linger. Well, do so and 
try the experiment. Very soon you A\ill find that 
the sweetneess wiiich caught you is gradually 
vanisliing and tlie very thing wldch was so pleasing 
becomes boring. Just analyse the experience. 
The thing is itiere as it was before. But its sweet- 
ness ts going . Who is taking this sweetness away ? 
W iuit makes the once jtleasiug thing so boring. 
Why arc you feeling sick of it ? There is no 
fault of the thing. Tiic fault lies in your cling- 
ing to it. It was after all a part of your journey. 
Not tlie destination. You trettted it as ii it w'crc 
tlic destination. You arc allowed to jjass on, but 
not to stay. In tiie world, you sec royal roads 
where you arc allowed to pass ttnd not to tarry. 
If you tarry, the constable at tiic post cries, “Pass 
On”. Here too the Divine Disjjensatioii has 
put an invisible constable in the thing itself. As 
soon as you think of tarrying, the constable roars 
“Go On”. Ifyou do not hear that inaudible voice, 
the sweetness which tempted you begins to vanish. 
God made all these things for your enjoyment, 
but enjoyment in the journey, not in the desti- 
nation. The sweetness was to help you in your 
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onward march and not in your staying: Such is the 
subtle arrangement that though the thing is there, 
its sweetness and charm have stealthily vanished. 
Therefore the Veda says “Enjoy it detachedly,” 
i.e., enjoy it in such a way as if you arc in a journey- 
ing mood. You enjoy it and then instantaneously 
leave ii. You arc in a hurry. You cannot afford 
to stay. Ijvcry portion of the journey is to be 
passed o^•cr. You come in cont.xcl with it and 
tlicn lear'c it. The contact is momentary, not 
abiding. It is truly .snc."kiug a passing path and 
not a dwelling house. Ifyou turn your path 
into a {fwelHng house and sit there, surely you 
have transgrc.ssed the privileges of a pas.senger and 
must sidfcr for the mistake. The machinery of 
punishment is so devised that the punishment 
comes from within and not from witb.out. The 
enjoyment itself cries. “Tints far and not more”. 
The travellers’ love for the road is of a detached 
nature. He loves the road, but not to dwell 
there. 

This analogy holds good in all cases of worldly 
enjoyments. Take a lump of sugar and put it 
in your mouth. It tastes sweet. Keep it in your 
mouth, say for two hours. You will find that 
sweetness has gone. Instead of a sweet lump, you 
find it, first tasteless, and then distasteful. Suppose 
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some body compels you to keep that sugar in your 
mouth for a few hours on pain of a few cuts of 
cain, will you love the sugar as you did in the first 
instance? Don’t you feel its bitterness? The 
fault is not of sugar. It is yours . You were 
allowed to enjoy while passing. You have stayed 
to dwell. In order to examine the truth of this 
saying , you can take any number of worldly 
enjoyments from any department of life you like, 
taste, odour, touch, sight. Take a charming 
picture and continue staring at it for sometime. 
Don’t you feel that the charms are flying away. 
God knows where ? It is the nature of all charms, 
You can enjoy them. But do not cling to them. 
The Veda says “Enjoy them detachedly”. The 
world is full of pleasure for those who enjoy it 
thus. It is painful to those who enjoy it otherwise. 
The verse from which we quoted those three words 
says further, ma gridhah* , (Do not cling), Kasya 
Svit dhanam (whose is this property ?), i.e., not 
yours alone. But of public. You are allowed to 
walk in a public park. But if you claim to dwell 
there, you are turned out. The governor of 
the park says, “Why do you tarry ? It is not 
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yours, come you can, but not to stay.” This 
world is also a journey. Enjoy it to your fill, 
but be in a journeying mood. Everything depends- 
upon the mood. 

Now those who think they can renounce the 
world are wrong. They are merely pursuing a 
will ’o the wisp. Even in forests and under 
yellow garb can live bodies which are full of dar- 
kest passions and blackest desires. But those who 
by renunciation mean an opportunity to think of 
themselves and of other selves in a place and 
under circumstances which are free fron the din 
and busde of crowd are certainly right. For 
deep contemplation human minds need a compa- 
rative seclusion, freedom from undue interference.. 
This does not mean the quittal of the society; it 
means the avoidal of a certain bustle which 
distracts the mind. Then again, renunciation 
means the enjoyment of the wordly things in a 
detached manner. This detachment is necessary, 
as I have constantly emphasized in this chapter,, 
for our forward march. Ever since we are bom 
we need the enjoyment of certain things. But 
as we grow in life, our objects of enjoyment change. 
We grow higher and higher in level and we leave 
our tastes below. What is pleasing to the child, 
of two or three years is quite stale for a boy of six. 
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or seven. He has outgrown it. A youth is temp- 
ted, to seek other pleasures. And if he indulges 
in the same pleasures as he used to in his baby- 
hood, we say there is something seriously wrong 
with the growth of this man; though of twenty 
or twent)-!!’'* i.e Is >^iiU > bab\, his body grows 
but not Ills I’liud. 

Similarly the t st( s tf \oiitu ha\e als(j a 
limit. They must ■^row stale as one passes from 
youth to old age. iftliex persist, it is a sign that 
the man is not isrogressinq spiritually. It is a 
psychological fact that when the limbs of the 
body stop to grow, mental faculties continue 
their growth. The arms do not grotv beyond 
a limit. But tiie stnmglh of which the arms are 
an instrument does grow. Where arms do not 
reach, the arm of die mind or intellect reaches. 
Weapons arc but mechanised turns, arms made 
larger by means of intellect. When a man grows 
in spirit, liis bodily activities become weaker and 
spiritual qualities come into relief. For instance, 
love soiled by corporeal motives becomes reiined, 
shedding off' the alloy and shining in its pure 
essence. The love which the mother bears for 
her son or daughter is much finer than the love 
which the same lady beat s for her lover or husband. 
The latter htis a cre.iter a^iount of material dro.ss 
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in it. The love which man bears for ‘his neigh- 
bour is finer than the love he bears for his own 
children. The sage who retires to an unfrequented 
corner of the world in order to discover spiritual 
truths has not foresaken the world. The separation 
is but physical. Spiritually he is more concerned 
with the world. He contacts the spirits. He' 
means to find those truths which are of ultimate 
good to other selves. He is like a scientist \\hd 
works in a laboratory to make experiments which 
will later on be found of immense value for the 
public. But here too, all depends upon the mood 
of retiring people. All is not gold that glitters. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is perhaps the first bond that co- 
nects civilized people with one another. Every 
living body needs food for its maintenance and no 
people can cent per cent, depend upon nature 
for food. It is good that it is so, otherwise there 
would have been no impetus foi man to rise above 
wild nature. Inner faculties of man come into 
pla) first of all in providing food. And the first 
a»t that the man had recourse to must have been 
agriculture, the method of making earth yield 
corn. The Vedas, the oldest book in the library 
of mankind, deal amply with agriculture. In Rg. 
Veda (I\’-26.2) we read: 

‘*I have given the righteous man soil, 1 have 
gi\ en him rain.”* 

In Rg. Veda (V-53. 13) there is a prayer for 
agricultural prosperity : - 

“Vouchsafe to us the bounty, that which we imp- 
lore, through which, for child and progeny, Ye 
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give the seed of corn that wasteth not* away, and 
bliss that reacheth to all life.§” (Tr. Griffith) 

“The earth bears manifold riches herbs 

and vegetations, forests etc.*” (Rg. Veda 

111-51. 5) 

But theearthhas to be tilled and corn produced. 
It is only animals which can live on the natural 
products of the earth, — grass, bushes etc. Man 
has been endowed with higher faculties. They 
must be fully exercised. 

Efirth and water are two main factors of agri- 
culture. Water eomes from rain. It falls on the 
earth froih above. But even in the most certain 
climates, we cannot totally rely upon rain. There 
is, therefore, a mention of wells, -u hich throw up 
their waters in order to quench the thirst of 
thousands. t (Rg. Veda 1-11.09) 

“Lay on the yokes, and fasten well the traces: 
formed is the furrow, sow the seed within it. 
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Through song may we find hearing fraught with 
plenty ; near’to the ripened grain approach the 
sichle. 

‘‘Wise, through desire of bliss from Gods, the 
skilful bind the traces fast, 

And lay the yokes on either side. 

‘'Arrange the buckets in their place, securely 
fasten on the straps. 

We will pour forth the well that hath copious 
stream, fair flowing well that never fails. 

“I pour the water from the well with pails pre- 
pared and goodly straps. 

Uhfailing, full , with plenteous stream.” § 

(Rg. Veda X-lOl. 3,4,5,6. Tr. Griffith) 

Thereisa whole hymn dealing with agriculture: 
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1. We through the lord of the field, even as 
through a friend, obtain. 

What nourisheth ourkineand steeds. In such 
may he be good to us. 

2. As the cow yieldeth miik, pour for us 
freely, lord of the fields, the wave that beareth 
sweetness, oozing honey, well-purified like butter, 
and let the lord of the Holy Law be gracious. 

3. Sweet be the plants for us, the heavens, 
the waters, and full of sweets for us be air’s mid- 
region. 

May the field’s lord for us be full of sweet- 
ness and may we follow after him uninjured. 

4. Happily work our steers and men, may the 
plough furrow happily. 

Happily be the traces bound ; happily may he 
ply the goad. 

5. Plough and ploughmen ! welcome ye this 
laud, and with the water which ye have made in 
heaven. 

Bedew ye both this earth of ours. 

6. Auspicious ploughshare, come thou near; 
We venerate and worship thee, 

That thou mayst bless and prosper us and 
bring us fruit abundantly. 
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7. May farmer lord press the furrow down, 
may the protector farmer guide its course aright. 
May' she (furrow) as rich in milk, be drained for 
us through each succeeding year. 

8, Happily let the shares turn up the plough- 

land, happily go the ploughers with the oxen. 
With meath and milk rain makes us happy. 

Grant us prosperity, plough and ploughmen. * 

(Rg. Veda IV-57.1-8) 
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Here the following points are very dear 

(1) The Vedas teach us how to till the soil. 

(2) The farmer’s work is not humble. It 
carries with it the respect of all . He is the lord 
of the field. All those who live upon his produce 
look upon him with veneration. 

(3) There is a mention of most developed 
implements of farming. The ploughshare goes 
deep into the ground and runs swiftly. 

(4) Farming is a constant business, continuing 
from year to year, and bringing better crops. 

(5) The ploughshare is something to be proud 
of. It is compared with the cow that yiekleth 
sweet milk. 

(6) As usual with the Vedas, men exert them- 
selves with all the ardour of a labourer, but invoke 
the help of God for their success, thus always 
spiritualizing their material welfare. 

The twelfth book of the Atharva Veda begins 
with a beautiful description of agricultural land of 
which any farmer can be well proud. Here* arc 
a few verses from Chapter I. 

1. Let that earth be full of cattle and corn 
for us which is open on all four sides, in which 
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farmers grow corn and which bears living beings 
of all types. (4) 

2. Let the earth give us fire (life) arid wealth, 
which is supporter of all, yielder of different 
corns, firm footing for all life, breast of gold 
(keeper of wealth), feeder of the world, keeper 
of all sorts of life, and nourisher of the wise 
and the godly. (6) 

3. Let that earth give us nourishment as the 
mother gives suck to her babe. (10) 

4. O earth , let thy hills, rocks and moun- 
tains be auspicious to us. May I undonquered, 
unkilled, un-wounded, setttle on the earth which 
is rich, cultivable, fit to produce all sorts of crops, 
firm, expanded and well-guarded. (11) 

5. The earth is my mother. I am the earth’s 
son. Rain is my father. Let him bring us up. (12) 
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6. Let that enriched soil enrich uS.’ (13) 

7. O earth, may summer, rainy season, winter, 
autumn, chilly season, spring, in short all seasons 
yield to us all kinds of produce. (36) 

8. We bow respectfully to well-irrigated 
earth, the consort of rain, in which grow corn, 
paddy and barley, and whose children are 
all people. (42) 

9. On whose breast do grow big towns, on 
which agriculturists do their tillage, which 
has in its womb all kinds of nourishment, may 
the Lord .of Universe, make that earth habit- 
able for us, (43) 

In this connection sayS Das in his Rigvedic 
Culture : — “Barley and paddy (yava and dhanya) 
must have been the staple crops of the Vedic 
Aryans from the very begining. European scho- 
lars assert that the two words in theRg. Veda were 
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the general names for grains of all kinds. This 
ma^r be true in certain cases, but it does not follow 
that the Vedic Aryans were not at all acquainted 
with the particular corns, known as barley (yava) 
and paddy (dhanya). On the other hand, there 
is reason to believe that these were the principle 
corns that they cultivated and subsisted upon. 
Barley was, as it still is, a spring crop, sown in 
winter, which does not require much rains for its 
cultivation. A few showers of winter rain are 
sufficient for it. But the cultivation of paddy 
(dhanya) requires plenty of rain and begins from 
the very commencement of rainy season. It was 
for the successful cultivation of dhanya, one of the 
staple food grains of the Aryans, that the regular 
fall of rain was needed, and it was to ensure this 
regular fall that Indra, the God of thunder and 
rain, was invoked, and the sacrifices and various 
sattras, both annual and periodical, perfor- 
med.”* 

Here the auther of the Rigvedic Culture 
has mentioned sacrifices and sattras which were 
performed to invoke the aid of God Indra. Let 
us say, in passing, that the remark smacks of later 

*Rigvedic Culture Chapter VII, pp. 266-67 by 

A, G. Das. 
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mythology. It is, no doubt, true that Yajnas 
were performed at different periods of the year 
as they are physically conducive to the yield of rain. 
In later books we find an elaborate account of 
Yajnas being helpful in the formation of clouds. 

In one of the above verses of the Atharva Veda, 
there is a mention of enriched soil which enriches 
men. This shows that the Arya farmers were 
awake to the need of constantly fertilizing their 
soil. In BookXIX-31.3 we read of, ‘Karishinim 
phalavatim, sudhaniiram. 

Karish is fuw dung. It is the best fertilizer of 
the soil which bears the greatest yield of fruit. 
A similar mention of cow dung is found in Atharva 
Veda III-14.3.* 

The fertility of soil decreases gradually as crops 
after crops grow thereon in succession. In verse 
Xll — l.-7§we find that the scientists, agriculturists, 
should very closely watch the strength of their 
soil. They should not sleep over it on any accou it. 

*tr^nrrfrr i 
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“Only ’that soil yields sweet food , which is 
well looked after by learned persons, without 
sleeping or negligence. Such a soil is the giver of 
all things.” (Atharva Veda, XII-1.7) 

In the next verse* are given different devices 
whereby the land is reclaimed from under the 
water. Such a soil is abundantly rich. It gives 
strength to the state also, as no state can prosper 
without good agriculture. TmAm (lustre), balam 
(power) and rashtram (strong state) all these arise 
from agriculture. 

Different processes of gathering crops have been 
described by Das as follows : — 

“When the corns were ripe they were cut down 
with the sickle (.Sn’m Rv. 1-58.4; X-101. 3 ; 106.6 
or datra VIII-78.10), bound into bundles [Parsha 
Rv. X-48.7) and beaten out on the floor of the 
granary (A'Afl/a Rv. X-48.7). The grain was then 
separated from the straw and refuse either by a 
sieve {titau) or a winnowing fan (Rv. X-71.2). 
The winnower was called Dhanyakrita (Rv. X-94.13) 
and the grain was measured in a vessel called 
Urdara (Rv, 11-14. 11). The grains were stored 
in grain receptacles called sthivi (Rv. X-68.3) .” 
(A. C. Das : Rigvedic Culture Chapter VII, p.278) 
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In Yajur Veda (XVIII. 12*), we come across 
following names of grains : — 

“May my rice-plants, and my barley,, and my 
beans and my sesamum, and may kidney-beans, 
and my vetches, and my millet, and my Panicum 
milliaceum, and my Panicum Frumentaceum and 
my wild rice, and my wheat and my lentils prosper 
by sacrifice.” (Griffith’s Trans) “Type of parched 
corn is jujube fruit ; wheat of the roasted grains of 
rice; jujube the type of barley-meal, and Indra- 
grains of gruel-groats§.” (Griffith’s Trans. Yajur 

XIX. 22) . 

If you just compare the grains enumerated 
above with those which the world is aware of 
today, it can be said without exaggeration or 
prejudice that in this respect the world has not 
much advanced. In one respect, there is a decided 
deterioration. It may not be material but moral 
it decidedly is. The society which was in posses- 
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sion of so. many grains and of the knowledge of 
growing them and utilizing them to the best point, 
must have been much above the savage or pastoral 
level. The society in which the grower of these 
corns was looked upon with veneration must have 
been truly noble. We do not find that position 
in society allocated to the farmer today even in 
the most advanced nations. Today his position 
is comparatively much inferior. He is subservient 
to the comforts and will of the others. To go back 
to the Vedas would mean to elevate the position 
of the agriculturist and to reinstate him on the 
position which by nature and merit belongs to 
him. 



CHAPTER IX 


CATTLE 

Cattle naturally come immediately after agri- 
culture. Cows and bullocks, horses and donkeys 
are natural sharers of man in his labour as well as 
the prize which that labour brings. In the Sama 
Veda, we come across a prayer 

“May God bring blessings to our cow and our 
horse, our Jabourer and our plants*.” 

Modern scientist may, perhaps, laugh at the 
idea of attaching so much importance to cattle 
when new inventions have replaced them with 
more productive and less bothersome machinery. 
But our achievements, however boastful of them 
wc may be, are not an unalloyed gold. It means 
that we have banished from our circle a large 
majority of sentient beings and deprived them of 
the chances of rising higher in the scale of evo- 
lution. Viewing broadly, the world . is a large 
family, of which man is only one member, though 
perhaps the most gifted one. There is a universal 
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kinship between animal and animal. The elder 
ones of the family are elders not because they 
enjoy the most, but because they are the most 
conducive to the evolution of their less developed 
kinsfolk. Just as the duty of a civilized nation is 
not to enslave or kill the savage, but to so behave 
that the savage may gradually rise to the level of 
the former, similarly the duty of mankind in 
general is to so behave that lower animals too 
should rise in their scale of evolution. The shepherd 
who taught his dog to watch his sheep has done no 
little service to the dog or its species. He has 
raised the dog to the level of a watch*man. He 
could have contrived the ways of dispensing w ith 
the dog’s services and bringing in his place some 
sort of electric machine. But it means the shir- 
king from a duty which man as a superior animal 
owed to his inferior fellow beings. 

Judged from that point of view, the achieve- 
ments of the early Vedic people, whoever they 
might have been, in the domian of the domesti- 
cation of animals must have been most praise- 
worthy. Those who daily travel by rail cannot 
make a correct estimate of the value of Watt’s 
or George Stephensons’ inventions. The things 
are too familiar. Today we cannot conceive of 
the society which knew no steam engines. Simi- 
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larly once take yourself to that stage when there 
was no relation between man and horse or man 
and cow. Horses there were and there were 
men. But men did not know what help to take 
from the horse. It was wild. It would not listen 
to him. It did not know what yielding to the 
stirrup or the bridle means. It was free, free in 
the sense of being exclusive. It did not know 
how to love its master nor how to share in the 
glory of war. Think, just of the first man who 
thought of domesticating the horse, i.e., allowing 
it a place in his home and making it understand 
what a share in common life means. Was it not 
a big invention ? Much bigger than that of any 
modern invention. When you employ a labourer 
in a factory, you not only take your work or provide 
the labourer with his living, you do much more. 
You put him in such environments that he may 
learn what he did not know before, that he may 
develop his potentialities, he may be cultured. 
A man who has been turned out of an office after 
three years’ service, is not the same man as he was 
when he joined his duties on the first day of his 
service. Now he is rather better versed in his 
art, he is an experienced man, which means he is 
more cultured. The same analogy holds good 
in case of domesticated animals. When I see 
7 VC 
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a loose cow or a loose ox wandering in the streets 
of Pelhi or Allahabad, I cannot but be struck 
with the contrast which these animals exhibit 
from those of far off rural areas. They are more 
gentle, more social and much less troublesome. 
By constanly living in crowded cities, they have 
instinctively learnt at least some duties of citi- 
zenship. If you pass by a loose cow in a narrow 
Allahabad lane, she will not shake her horns at 
you, she will not quarrel with you. She would, 
as a rule, go her way and let you go 
your way. Is it not an unconscious training 
in citizenship ? 

It is not definitely known in what order the 
Vedic people in early ages domesticated animals. 
Which animal was the first to get admission into 
a human habitation ? It may have been a cow, 
it may have been a horse or perhaps, the domesti- 
cation of both these might have been approxi- 
mately simultaneous. In most Vedic verses, the 
cow and the horse are together mentioned. They 
are both sacred. When the family elder or the 
family priest prays to God, he prays for the health 
and happiness, of not only his progeny but his cows 
and horses as well at the same time and in the 
same breath. We quote here a few of the 
mantras : — 
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1. “O Indra, Lord of all wealth, confer upon 
us the honour of being the possessors of thousands 
ol cows and horses.” (This is the strain of the 
prayer embodied in the seven verses of the 29th 
hymn of the 1st mandal of the Rg. Veda). 

2. O Lord of our homes, thou be the increaser 
of our wealth in the form of cows and horses. 
Let us enjoy thy never-ending friendship. Treat 
us as the father treats his sons. (Rv. VII- 
54. 2) 

3. Oar warrior kings who make us possessors 
of wealth in the form of cows, horses and gold, 
may throughout their whole life, O Indra and 
Vayii, be able to overcome their enemies in battle- 
fields, with the help of thcii horses and wariors. 

(Rv. VlI-90.6) 
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4. This our treasure is very strongly built 

with stones filled with cows, horses and wealth. 
Traders well versed in the art of preserving this 
wealth guard it well. O bitch (dog-like greed), 
thou hast vainly come to this doubtful place (to 
deprive us of this wealth). (Rv. X-108. 7) 

5. O God, harm us not in our seed and progeny, 

harm us not in life, nor in cows and horses. Slay 
not our horses in wrath. We invoke thee with 
devotion. (Rv. 1-114. 8) 

6. O people , look at the strength of God 
and have faith in Him. He owns cows. He owns 
horses. He owns vegetable kingdom. He owns 
waters. He owns forests. 

(Rv. 1-103. 5) 
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7. He who is the protector of cows iind horses; 
He who is the firm controller of every holy act; 
He who is the destroyer of even the most powerful 
unholy person; Him do we invoke for friendship, 
Him who claims the devotion of all people. 

(Rv. I-lOl. 4) 

8. O God, he who wants to destroy the essence 
of our horses, cows or bodies, that thief, that enemy 
may perish with his progeny and self. 

(Rv. VII-104. 10) 

9. O performer of hundreds of sacrifices, 
thou art ^he creator of horses and cows. Drink 
Soma for thy happiness. Thou art the master of 
all hosts and all space. Thou art the Lord of truth. 
The prayer which we offer is really thy meed. 

(Rv. VIII-36. 5.) 
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10. O Lord, give to thy worshipper plenty 
of food; so that he may preserve thy treasure. 
Give him waters, vegetables, forests, cows, horses 
and men. 

(Rv. VI-39. 5) 

Here we have given only a few of numberless 
such mantras in which horses, cows and men are 
blessed together. There are other texts in which 
cows and horses have been separately mentioned. 
My rough (by no means very accurate) counting 
has elicited the following figures ; — 

The word "'go'' (cow) has been mentioned in no 
less than 723 places in Rg. Veda, 97 in Yajur 
Veda, 180 in Sama Veda and 331 in Atharva 
Veda, total 1331. Similarly, ashva (horse) is 
mentioned in 408 places in Rg. Veda, 65 in Yajur 
Veda, 40 in Sama Veda and 82 in Atharva Veda. 
These two are very common names for the cow 
and the horse. It is true that go and ashva have 
other senses and significances too. But to me it 
appears, that the primary meaning of ‘go" is the 
cow and of ‘ashva" the horse. Besides, the word 
‘Aghnya" which derivatively means “not killable’ 
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is invariably used for the cow. I found it at 20 
places in the Rg. Veda, 5 in the Yajur Veda, 2 in 
Sama Veda and 33 in the Atharva Veda. ‘Dhenu’ 
is another word for the cow which means ‘drink 
giver.’ I found it at 76 places in the Rg. Veda, 
at 22 places in the Yajur Veda, 25 in the Sama 
Veda, and 43 in the Atharva Veda. For horse, 
there is another word ^Arvd which I came across 
at 107 places in the Rg. Veda, 25 in the Yajur 
Veda, 16 in the Sama Veda and 14 in the Atharva 
Veda. I repeat it again in order to preclude all 
chances of mistake that m.y counting has been 
very rough; I have given the minima. 

Some persons have suggested that the Hindus 
loved the cow while the Semetics loved the horse. 
This is a mischievous suggestion quite un-warran- 
ted by the Vedic texts. To me it appears that 
almost equal regard has been paid to these two 
animals as the above figures testify. They have 
been bracketted together with men when blessings 
are being sought. They were domestic animals, 
brought up with care, loved and protected from 
all ills. We often come across the word ‘Han 
dual) in connection with ‘ratha’ chariot) 
which shows that two horses were generally yoked 
in carriages. What those rathas were in early 
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Vedic ages is not known. Now-a-days in India 
we see only bullock driven chariots with a dome- 
like shape and a crest at the top. Painters and 
artists have also depicted the same shape in pic- 
tures. But these chariots do not at all suit battle 
purposes. The cow is perhaps closer-related than 
the horse. It gives milk to children. It remains 
at home. The word ‘‘duhita’ meaning ‘daughter’ 
has been derived by the famous lexicographer 
Yaska as one who milks the cows. It shows that 
girls used to milk cows at home , while the male 
members of the family cared more for the horse. 
The animal which brought so many' unmixed 
blessings to the family must have been the most 
endeared and her utility and importance must 
have been gratefully acknowledged all through. 
She is the goddess of the Aryan home. The first 
loaf that the house-wife bakes is reserved for 
the cow. She is garlanded and respected in divers 
other ways like an honoured guest at auspicious 
occasions. There is one point which is necessary 
to be cleared in this connection. The question 
of beef-eating and eating the flesh of the horse has 
often been discussed by different authors. The 
Hindus of the present day look upon both these 
practices with horror. How far this horror is 
iustified is a question. Abinas Chandra Das in 
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his well received book Rig Vedic India writes : 

“It may be argued that though bulls were 
sacrificed, and their flesh cooked and offered to 
the God, it was not partaken of by the sacrificers 
or the Aryans. But in Rv. VI-39. 1, the sage 
Bharadvaja distinctly prays to Indra to grant 
him and the worshippers food with or cow as 
the principal item” (p.75). I wonder why the 
above verse (Rv. VI-39. 1) has been cited by the 
learned author. In the text, there is nothing 
to prove that beef is mentioned here. The author 
could not help realising the weakness of his position, 
as the above sentence is immediately followed by 
the following para : 

“This, of course, may be interpreted to mean 
that by the word or cow is implied not her 
flesh, but milk and products like butter, curd, 
ghee, etc. This may be a possible explanation but, 
as Professor Wilson says, ‘there does not seem to 
be anything in the Veda,’ that militates against the 
literal interpretation.” (pp, 75-76) 

That the eating of beef is mentioned in certain 
later Sanskrita books is a fact. But it is not proved 
to the hilt that the Vedic Aryans allowed beef- 
eating as a proper thing to do. In the Vedas, 
there is no clear mention of it. The cow is called 
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aghnya ( ) or unkillable. In the first verse 
of the Yajur Veda, there is a prayer that there be 
cov^s anamiva and ayakshma ( ) , free 

of diseases and that God may be pleased to protect 
the cattle of the yajamana ( WTPT ) or sacrificer. 
The word ‘sacrifice’ has nothing to do with kil- 
ling. It means a sacred act ( ^<>1 ) . 

It is a gross mistake to suppose that wherever 
is yajna ( ^isir ) or yajamana ( Jrsrftnt ) or ritvija 
( ), an animal has to be slaughtered and 

offered to the deity. It is a misfortune that certain 
dismal activities of tYic, yajna of the later perverted 
times have associated the words sacrifice and 
sacrificer with slaughter of animals. In fact, sacri- 
fice means a sacred act and sacrificer the doer of 
that act. In Sanskrita we have pitri yajna zfw), 
worship of parents, and atithi yajna ( ), 

reverence paid to the guest . Obviously in these 
compound words, yajna cannot mean slaughter 
of parents or guests. By the way we may make 
mention of one more word which creates some 
difficulty. That is goghna ( Jftsr). Derivatively, it 
means the killer of the cows. But later on it was 
applicable to the guests for whom cows were to 
be slaughtered. That this was the sense preva- 
lent in certain periods of the Hindu history is true. 
It is no use denying it. But in all the four Vedas 
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the word goghna has been used oply once, 

i.e., Rg. Veda I- 114. 10. Here there are two 
words ^^r^nr) {goghnamuta purushaghnam) . 

Griffith translates it as follows : — 

“Far be thy dart that killeth men or cattle; 
thy bliss be with us, O thou Lord of Heroes. Be 
gracious unto us, O God, and bless us, and then 
vouchsafe us doubly strong protection.* ” 

(Rv. 1-114. 10) 

Here ’^goghna’ means a cow - killer. He is 
bracketted with '' purushaghnd’ or man-killer; and 
God has been invoked to keep these two disturbers 
of peace far from mankind. Is it a permission 
for beef-eating and cannibalism or just the oppo- 
site ? It is significant that the Vedas do not 
mention the word ^goghna at any other place 
and the sense of the guest for whom a cow is to be 
dressed is only a later development. Perhaps 
the word crept into the Vedic literature from beef- 
eaters. India is such a vast country inhabited 
by all sorts of people good or bad, righteous or 
unrighteous, Vedic and anti-Vedic. Its history 
spreads over so many milleniums of vast vicissitudes 
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that it will be quite unfair to impute to the Vedas 
what is not directly found there. India is at present 
inhabited by many sections of beef-eating people. 
But they are not at all Vedic. If any Sanskrita 
book is written these days, it will naturally make a 
mention of beef-eaters, beef-cooking and slaughter 
houses for cows. There are at present certain 
Hindus, though very rare, who carry on the anti- 
Vedic practices of offering cow’s flesh in yajnas. 
But this is the perversion of things. The senti- 
ments of the Vedic Rishis, the context as well as the 
longhistoryofthe Vedic ideals all go to show that 
cow was worshipped for her utility as giver of milk, 
like the mother, and not for its flesh . Five parts 
of the cow, which are supposed to be usable are 
called pancha-gavya {>T=?>r52T). They are milk, 
curd, clarified butter, or ghee, urine and cow- 
dung ; ( ^ ?r«rT ) . They do not 

contain flesh. Several times the word '‘go' means 
the products of the cow, I mean, the above five. 

It is a misfortune that most often translators or 
commentators have imposed their own ideas upon 
the Vedas. They have looked upon things from 
the present day man’s eyes and sometimes there 
is a terrible confusion. For instance in Shatapatha 
Brahmana (III. 4. 1. 17) there is the mention 
of a herb called ashvabala ( ) . The word 
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literally means the hair of a horse. But in fact it 
has nothing to do with that animal. Perhaps 
it got its name from the similarity which it bdars 
with the horse’s hair. Similarly, the English word 
cows-lip which is the name of a flower and bears 
its name, perhaps, from its similarity with the 
lip of the cow, is not any part of the cow. If after a 
few hundred years, people forget their significance 
and take to mean the parts of a cow’s body or a 
horse’s body, it will be a great error. Similarly, 
we have to be careful in interpreting the words 
lest some gross confusion may ensue. 

It was’only a digression and the writer cannot 
but apologise for it but the question is so often 
raised, that there was a temptation to throw 
some light on the question. A few awkward 
references here and there do present some difficulty 
of interpretation , but the general trend of the 
whole Vedic literature is the disapproval of all the 
practices which are connected with blood-shed 
or slaughter. Pashu ( 'Ri;, ) or cattle is generally 
connected with Praja ( SRT ) or progeny and the 
welfare of both these is the constant desire of an 
Aryan home. It has not only an economic signi- 
ficance. The Aryan socialism surpasses the limits 
of home, sect, country or nation and includes in 
its widest ideal circle every sentient being. It is 
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why the Vedas say, “Let me look upon all living, 
beings with a friendly eye. 

Yajurveda 36. 18 ). In the Preface to his 
famous book The Idea of Progress, J. B. Bury 
writes, “When Isocrates formulated the rule of 
life, “Do unto others”, he probably did not mean 
to include among “others” slaves or savages. The 
Stoics and the Christians extended its application 
to the whole of living humanity.” But long before 
the Stoics or the Christians, the Aryans of the Vedic 
times included among others even animals and 
other sentient beings and helped them as far as 
nature allowed to share the happiness of their 
homes and society. Will it not be a real progress 
to go back to the Vedas ? 

What other animals do we find mentioned in 
the Vedas ? Of course, the horse and the cow 
top the list. But there are many others. For 
instance, we come across ‘camels’ twice-ten in the 
Atharva Veda (XX- 12 7. 2) yoked in chariots. 
In the Rg. Veda, we find camel at 5 places. The 
Sanskrita word for ‘camel is ‘Ushtra’ which 

in Persian becomes shutur and in Hindi ^Untf 
( ^s). Another word, Kramela ( ) which 

resembles ‘camel’ is not found in the Vedas. 
In Rv. VIII-46.31, hundreds of camels have been 
mentioned along with oxen; in VIII-46.22, two 
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thousand. In VIII-5.37 camels have been 
mentioned along with horses and cows. The Yajur 
Veda (XXXI) divides the animals into two 
classes: cattle or domesticated animals gramya 
( ) and wild ones ( aranya a ). The 

former are to be preserved by care and love 
and the latter, if harmful, are to be destroyed 
or at least warded off. Of all the domesticated 
animals, only the dog is a flesh-eater; others are 
all herbivorous. The reason is that the Vedic 
Aryans were the respectors of all life, of whatever 
kind, unless it encroaches upon other living beings 
and renddts their lives unsafe. Kill you can, but 
only to save others from being killed. Live and 
let live and as long as you let live, no body has 
any justification to harm you. It is Ahimsa which 
has most often been negatively translated into 
non-violence, but which in fact is more congruous 
with universal love based upon the consciousness 
of universal kinship. 

That cattle play an important part in a culture 
or a civilization has too often been ignored. At 
least very little importance has been attached to 
it. But it is due to some metaphysical miscon- 
ceptions of the nature of the spirit. The Yajur 
Veda (XL. 6) emphasizes that he who sees all 
sentient beings in God and God in all sentient 
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beings do?s not come to grief. As long as this 
aspect of the Vedic teachings is not emphasized, 
our« culture will remain dwarfed. Wholesale 
slaughter of animals creates in man a callousness 
which results mostly in out-bursts of all sorts of 
animal passions. Our character is like a thick 
rope made of thousands of very delicate strands, 
which if not well looked after, go snap in a moment. 



CHAPTER X 


INDUSTRY, ART AND CRAFT 

‘Industry’ is both complementary and supple- 
mentary to agriculture in the material evolution 
of a culture. What the farmer produces in his fie/ds 
has to be converted into hundreds of forms in ord- r 
to be really useful to mankind. Besides, agricult* ne 
itself needs the help of vaiious implements which 
only industry can biing into existence. Ac’i- 
culture does not medn\Ai]d groA\th of corn. It 
is culture , i.e., something in which human intelli- 
gence and human eftbrt are necessary. Let is 
see what the Vedas sa\ on tliis subject. “Watch 
closely the doings of tlie Almighu , whereby you 
may choose your undertakings. He is the b'^st 
friend of man.”* (Rg. Veda 1-22. 19) 

Here is the secret of linking the human w iih 
the divine. God is tlie Great Creator. In order 
to be god-like a man too ought to be a creator. 
Creativeness is the greatest of human virtues 
and on creativeness depends industry. To be a 

II ?R^lU) 
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passive dependent on nature is the characteristic 
of lower animals. They eat whatever food nature 
prdvides them with. They live in holes made 
by forces of nature. They clothe themselves 
with what naturally grows on their bodies. They 
contribute nothing of their own towards allevi- 
ating their own sufferings or satisfying their wants. 
A few of them, e.g., the weaver bird, the bee, the 
a at do exert in raising their level. But their 
exertion is much more of static nature. However 
highly developed and complicated a bee-hive 
may be, even this development is stktic. It 
does not exhibit that peculiar progressiveness 
which is the main feature of mankind. Man is 
more godly as he is more creative. The Vedic 
verse referred to above asks man to be a true and 
active disciple of the Greatest and most excellent 
o^' preceptors, i.e., God. Industry, therefore, is by 
no means merely a mundane affair. It is divine, 
it is religious. No nation can become industrious 
without developing those inner faculties of the 
spirit, without which a man cannot call himself 
spiritual. He who depends for everything upon 
God-made-things and does not contribute his own 
share does not understand the Design of the Great 
Maker and is, therefore, ungodly. Man is not 
made to be idle. , The superior wisdom which 
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he is endowed with by nature is not to remain idle. 
God teaches him by example. God says, so to 
speak, “Do as I do”. There is a prayer in the 
Rg- Veda: “Make my intellect as sharp as the 
sharpest edge of steel*.” And how can this intel- 
lect be sharpened ? Not by passively admiring 
the creation of God, but, by actively imitating 
it. ‘Copy nature’ is the most ill-understood and 
most misused sentence. It asks man to remain 
naked, to eat uncooked food, to live in caves. Su- 
rely it is not the way to copy nature. True copying 
of nature will be to observe the ways of nature, 
to understand the purpose of nature, to realize the 
place assigned by nature to us and to be able 
to produce the truest copy of nature’s productions. 
This is industry. In the Yajur Veda, Chapter 40, 
Verse 2, we find : —“Only by doing actions should 
a man desire to live a life ol a hundred ycarsf.” 
What actions ? Eating wildly grown fruits and 
berries and covering one’s body with leaves is no 
action. Surely that must be a bad pupil who only 
admires his teacher’s productions and produces 
nothing himself. Similarly he must be a bad 

*^t^ f q q iTTOt 5T I (’Pt? \ o) 
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devotee -Mihose days and nights pass in admiring 
God’s deeds and living an idle life. The Vedic 
people did admire God’s deeds but only so that 
they might themselves produce. Prayers in order 
to be true prayers ought to be heartful, headful 
and handful. Saintliness in religious spheres 
has too often been synonymous to inactiveness. 
There is a saying, in Hindi: “The snake enters 
into no-body’s service. The bird does no work. 
The saint Maluka says that God is the feeder of 
all living beings.”* 

IN' 

God is, no doubt, the feeder of all. But evo- 
lution means a struggle. He who does hot struggle 
remains unevolved and hence uncultured. This 
struggle, therefore, is tlic key-note of industiy. 

But we must remember that industry is not 
one thing. Not only there are an infinite number 
of men in the universe, their types are also infinite. 
We are at different stages of our evolution, wliich 
iheans that our faculties are different, tendencies 
are different, our relations to the society are different, 
our tastes are different and our requirements are 
different. This multiplicity of tastes, capacities 

'and requirments gives rise to different industries, 

! — 
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which combined together contribute to the well- 
being of human society. This has been well-depicted 
in the four verses* of Rg. Veda, Book. IX, Hymn 
112. Griffith translates them as follows ; — 

1. We all have various thoughts and plans, 

and diverse are the ways of men. 

The Brahman seeks the worshipper, 
wright seeks the cracked, and leech 
the maimed. Flow, Indu, flow for 

Indra’s sake. 

2. Ttxe smith with ripe and seasoned plants 

with feathers of the birds of air. 

With stones, and with enkindled 
flames, seeks him who hath a store pf 
gold. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

3. A bard am 1, my dad’s a leech, mammy 

lays corn upon the stones. 

Striving for wealth, with varied plans, 


*?. JTnTFT ^ ^ 5ft f^^t 5RRT«j; i 
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we follow our desires like kine. Flow 
Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

4. The horse would draw an easy car, gay 
hosts attract the laugh and jest. 

The male desires his mate’s approach, 
the frog is eager for the flood. Flow, 
Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

(Rg. Veda IX- 112.1-4). 

Griffith’s rendering is not literal and needs 
elucidation at several points. But it serves our 
purpose. The first thing which the verses hint 
at, is the variation of capacities, and tastes even 
in the members of the same family. Its different 
members increase the wealth of the family by 

different types of pursuits, (JTPTTfM^ 

?rf^«nT), i.e. we maintain our position in 

the family by seeking wealth different 

pursuits according to our different temperaments. 
The second point is that in these verses, we have 
a direct reference to following trades ; — 

Taksa or carpenter. 

Bhishak or physician. 

?jnT ifRiT 'rrorf ii 
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Karmara or forger of weapons. 

Karuh or artizan. 

Upalapraksini grinder of corn. 

Ratha or chariot which may be easy to 
draw. 

Perhaps the first necessity of man is to invent 
a vessel to hold water. Water he could find in 
rivers and natural tanks. But he cannot bring 
water in his hands or mouth. In the Vedas, we 
find a mention of following things : 

(1) {Drona), a cup made of leaves 
of certain trees. Such dotias (fl*n) 
or dronas are even now in vogue in 
India. If you purchase sweets in a 
confectioner’s shop, he will give it in 
a leaf-made cup or plate, which can 
be thrown away after use. In these 
days in certain parts of India, paper 
has replaced the drona but considering 
the material of which the paper is 
made, the drona was much more 
hygienic. (Vide Rv. IX-65.6, IX- 
93.1)5 

§ (?) i 
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(2) Kalasha ( ) and Kumbhn ( ) 

are jars or pots made of clay, or some 
metal. (Vide Rg. Veda 1-117.12, III- 
32.15, IX-93.2, 1-191.14, X-89.7)* 

The mention of pots with a wide range from 
wooden to golden shows that all strata of society 
have been noticed. Leaves are seen hanging on 
trees, but gold does not float in the air or on the 
suiface of water or the earth. To discover gold 
ore^ to find methods to purify it and to so smelt 

(^) i 

sNr ?r ^ ii 

*(?) sf?rt--As a jar made of gold. 

(’Eo 

(r) srrspiff -Jar filled with water 

(’Eo 

^ -Water carried by women 

provided with jars. 

(V) f^sr — broke like a jar. 

(^o ?o|t;5.H5) 

{K) ^tirr...(^o 

Note : — fgr was so called because of being 
made of leaves or wood of a tree. 

'TT^qr ^Tw) 

(^) tfhif — ^has in a wooden pot. 

(^o 

(») Jars filled with milk etc. 
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the metal as to make a good jar needs a series 
of industries. In theYajur Veda, we find a refer- 
ence to “ golden cover ” ( Tr^, XL. 17 ). 

This shows that the Vedas envisage a very rich 
and highly developed society. 

From pots and jars, our attention naturally 
turns to artificial resei’voirs of water such as wells, 
tanks, canals etc. 1 he Aryans depend upon 
nature only so far as to copy it and to utilize 
natural resources for their own industrial pursuits. 
Their dependence on nature is never passive 
or animal like. They always make their own 
contribution. 

Following references will be found use ful : — § 

S(^) wirftr (mw) • 

(^) i 

(For thee were dug wells springing from the 
mountain which murmuring round about pour 

streams of sweetness. Griffith) . 

(®) 1 11 

I pour the water from the well with pails prepared 
and goodly straps. 

('*) i 

(^o 

Refresh the horses, win the prize before you equip 
a chariot fraught with happy fortune. 

Pour forth the well with stone wheel, wooden buckets, the 
drink of heroes, with the trough for armour. (Griffitli) 
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1 . Kupya ( ^ ) or well. (Rg. Veda I- 

1 05. 1 7. Atharva Veda V-3 1 .8) . 

2. Avata { ) or well. (Rg. Veda I- 

85.10, Atharva Veda XX-88.3). 

These ‘ Avatas ’ are said to be provided with 
Varatra or ropes and Kosha ( ) or pots to 
pull water. 

The use of these wells or other artificial channels 
of water is not confined to drinking or other domes- 
tic purposes. Irrigation of farms is also their main 
object. 

In the Yajur Veda (XXXIII. 19) we come 
across Avata or welj to which cows are brought 
to drink watei . 

In the Atharva Veda, there is again a mention 
of Avatas dug out of mountains with sweet 
water. 

In the chapter on Agriculture, we have referred 
to Rg. Veda IV-57 in which there is a mention 
of langala (^rrfw) or ploughshare, varatra (^^) 
or straps with which the horses or oxen are to be 
tied, shunasira or plough etc. This shows that the 
people must know how to turn iron ore into pure 
metal and then make different implements out 
of it. 
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The Vedas mention an advanced stage of 
culinary art. While the Brahmacharins or students 
depend upon the house-holders for food and 
hermits who lead a forest life of religious renuncia- 
tion must live on raw herbs, fruits or wild corn, 
roots etc., the householder must develop the art 
of cooking and improve his aesthetic faculty in the 
domain of dietary. All corns cannot be taken in 
their natural condition. They have to be crushed or 
ground into Hour of different degrees and different 
forms, husk removed and refined meal procured. 
The fifty-second h\'mnof the Third Book of the Rg. 
Veda gives several farinaceous varieties* which 
were used as ordinary food as well as offerings 
in the Havana. Here we give Griffiths’ Trans- 
lation : - 


1 . Indra, accept at break of day our Soma 

mixed with roasted corn, with groats, 
with cake, with eulogies. 

2. Accept, O Indra, and enjoy the well- 

dressed sacrificial cake; oblations are 
poured forth to thee. 


*(^) 
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3. Consume our sacrificial cake, accept the 

songs of praise we sing, as he who woos 
accepts his bride. 

4. Famed form of old, accept the cake at 

our libation, poured at dawn, for great, 
O Indra, is thy power. 

5. Let roasted corn of our midday libations, 

and sacrificial cake here please thee, 
Indra. 

What time, the lauding singer, keen of 
purpose and eager as a bull, with 
hymns implores thee. 

6. At the third sacrifice, O thou whom 

many praise, give glory to the roasted 
corn and holy cake. 

With offered viands and with songs may 
we assist thee, sage, whom Vaja and 
Ribhus wait upon. 

{®) JT: I II 

(*) srra-: ?r: i ^ ii 

(5) «rFn: 5T>3T5rftnfs- i 

51 iT?r ?5fkrT »fff»rO| ii 

(®) «rm: 5^6^ 5T>5RnTTfcf sr: i 
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7. The groats have we prepared for thee 

with Pushan, corn for thee, Lord of 
Bay steeds, with thy horses. 

Eat thou the meat-cake, banded with 
the Maruts, wise Hero, Vritra-slayer, 
drink the Soma. 

8. Bring forth the roasted corn to meet him 

quickly, cake for the bravest Hero, ’mid 
the heroes. 

Indra, may hymns accordant with thee 
daily strengthen the bold one, for the 
draught of Soma. 

The hymn contains the names of (1) dhana, or 
roasted barley, (2) karambha or ground form of 
roasted corn mixed with curd, (3) apupa or 
sweet cake, (4) purodasha, or food offered. Apupas 
(generally called pua or pura) are well known 
cakes in Indian villages and towns and are of 
several varieties. It speaks volumes about the 
longevity of the Indian tradition that common 
foods mentioned in the Vedic literature should 

(’) ^ ^7^: I 

tnnift rr^: tfhr ii 

(®) srf^ i 
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come down to us in almost the same form and with 
a name so strickingly similar to its thousands-of- 
years old predecessor. 

In Rg. Veda X-71.2§ we come across saktu 
purified with a titau or cribble. Like apupa, 
saktu too is very popular even today especially in 
Bihar and bordering regions and is called ^attu. 
Grains are first parched, and then ground. The 
husk is removed in a titau or cribble, and the puri- 
fied meal is eaten in several forms, mixed with 
salt, and pepper, or with sugar, or with sugar and 
curd both. When man begins to contribute his 
intelligence to the things of his daily needs, one 
kind of industry gives rise to several other kinds. 
You do not want to cat corn raw. Perhaps you 
find the crust too hard. You must grind it. This 
leads to the invention of grinding stones (sec upala 
in Rg. Veda IX-112.3). The ground corn is 
full of husk of chaff, too pricky for swallowing. 
This needs a cribble or titau (just mentioned). 
To turn the meal, thus got, culinary utensils are 
needed. In the Yajur Veda in connection with 
homos, a great variety of utensils is mentioned, 

SEHT 5rsFifrt%%rTf^ mfr 1 1 

(^o ?o|'9?R) 
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which shows that the society envisaged therein 
must be very very advanced : — 

1. Smk -%^1 ... A ladle (vide Yajur 

Veda II. 1, VIII. 
21, 63, XXVII. 
14). 

2. Vayavya-'^iP^ ... XVIII. 21, a vesseL 

3. Chamasa-'^PPSi ... A spoon, XVIII. 21. 

4. Drona-kalasha-fmpP^ ... XVIII. 21. 

5. Gravana-'^T^[^ ... XVIII. 21. 

6. Adhishavan-^T^^^J^ ... XVIII. 21. 

7. Putabhrit-\^^ ... XVIII. 21. 

8. Adhavaniya-'m^^^ ... XVIII. 21. 

From No. 3 to No. 8, they are all vessels of 
different sizes and different forms. Sruk has been 
mentioned in the Rg. Veda at least at 14 places. 
(I- 84. 18 ; 110. 6 ; 144, 1 ; 110. 6 ; 162. 17 ; 
V-21.2 ; 42. 12 ; VI-11.5, VIII- 23. 22 ; 60. 2 ; 
X-17. 13; 91. 15 ; 118. 2 and 3). Sruva or a big 
ladle or spoon is mentioned in the Rg. Veda, 
1-116. 24 ; 121. 6, and X-96.9. 

In the Yajur Veda, XIX.27, we come across* 
sata, vayavya, droria-kalasha, kumbhi, Ambhrina 
and Sthali. These are all different vessels. Thcdi 
of present-day homes is the sthali of the Vedic 
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times, coming from the Sanskrita root itha or 
hold. Graha (?If) is another word for a jar. It 
comes from the root graha, to hold. The common 
word patra ('TT^) meaning a vessel is very significant 
for its originality. It comes from the root pa (>tT) 
to protect. The patra is meant to save its con- 
tents from being split. 

Milk is the first food of every mammal, as it 
contains body-nourishing properties. It is why 
it comes into the world, simultaneously with us 
and from the same source, i.e., our mother. For 
the Vedic Aryans, the cow is our second mother, 
as she gives us nourishment long after our own 
mother fails. But their sharp intellect did not 
confine its activities to raw milk. They made 
several preparations out of it. A little brewing 
gave them curd, butter and ghee or clarified 
butter. Ghrita or clarified butter is perhaps the 
most important part of the milk. It has preserving 
qualities. It is why it is the most commonly 
used in India. Most confectionaries are based 
upon ghrita. The word is too common in all the 
four Vedas to need a reference here. There is 
no daily homa without ghrita. It is a very common 
branch of industry in India. 

Industry is, in fact, connected with everything 
big or small, which we use in our every-day life. 
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From the house-wife’s needle upto the pen of the 
statesman, or the machine-gun of a big arrny, 
all are concerned with industry. The name, 
karmara, ratha-kara etc. which we come across in 
the Vedas show that the Vedas do not ignore 
industry. It is a part of their religion as it is con- 
ducive to the growth of the seed-powers of the 
soul. Much of the reference to industry will be 
found in connection \vith other things. The credit 
of being the originators of industry must go to the 
Vedic Aryans and if the Vedic literature is studied 
with labour, patience and care, it is not improbable 
that the credit of maintaining a high level will 
also go to them. 


vr 9 



CHAPTER XI 


CLOTHING 

Clothing is, pcrh.aps, the next greatest necessity 
of man after food. He was born naked and must 
have remained naked for a considerable time 
before he could apply l-.is intellect to invent the 
artificial means to cover his nakedness. Clotlung 
is a most prominent mark of civilization. Man 
is a clothing animal and no other animal could 
outstrip him in this respect. Even now there arc 
some barbaric people who remain naked or cover 
only a portion of their nakedness with lca\'cs or 
bunches of ilowers. They are uncivilized. This 
shows that clothing is inseparably connected with 
civilization. But, however paradoxical it may 
sound, the civilized America has a certain section 
of people who advocate nudism. They think that 
man has gone down in the scale of morality and 
manners by covering his body with artificial 
things. This is extremism. Clothing has a cul- 
tural value, though it is*not a distinctive feature of 
culture or even civilization. A naked man may 
be cultured and a partially-clad man too. Simi- 
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larly a perfcctly-clad man may be uncivilized or 
uncultured. Culture has a basic-idea, a root-idea. 
All else is hinged upon that idea. 

The question is what necessitated man to 
invent the art of clothing. Herbert Spencer, in 
his book ‘Education’, thinks ll'.at as li.cre are 
many people who wear leaves of trees or bunches 
of llowcrs and do not need clothings to })rotect 
them from cold or heat, the fu'st idea of clothing 
must I'.at'c sprung from one’s love for ornamenta- 
tion and that clothing as a means of protection 
from tiic inelenicncies of weather must have 
developed later on. 

We ha\’e no adeejuate ckita for tb.is inference. 
The love of ornamentation is a much finer senti- 
ment than the necessity of protection from weather. 
If physical wants strike us tire first, love of orna- 
mentation must have follow'cd rather than preceded 
the necessity of protection. In the realm of food, 
refinement of taste comes much later. The first 
desire is to fill the belly w ith w^hatever coarse food 
one might get. Varieties of condiments and con- 
fectionary come much later. It is not improbable 
that the love of ornamentation which we find 
amongst the barbaric people, totally divorced 
from clothing, might be a lingering feature. Their 
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forefathers must have been fully civ'ilized in the 
latest sense of dressedness, and as they went 
down in the scale of civilization and forgot the 
art of wearing} they dwindled into barbaric 
nakedness keeping only a shadow of ornamentation 
with them. In all departments of life, beauty is 
next to necessity in origin. Later on, it may 
outgrow necessity and linger on as a mark ot 
fashion when the idea of necessity is forsaken. 
We find fashionable people clothing their bodies, 
when they do not need clothes for health or climate, 
or when clothes do them an obvioiis wrong. 
Similarly, people are found eating for fashions’ 
sake, when eating does them harm. Fashion is 
not original, though it lingers longer. 

Clothing, therefore, is more a necessity than a 
fashion. God has given animals and birds natural 
dresses, such as wool to sheep and oily skin to 
ducks. But even hairs growing on man’s body 
are more to protect pores than the body from 
cold or heat. This seeming unkindness of nature 
is not without its bright aspect. This makes man 
moveable. He is a denizen of all climates. The 
four quarters of the globe are his abode. He is 
a huge human family. In order to foster universal 
brotherhood, he ought to mix with all kinds of 
men and adapt himself to every type of climate. 
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A man who flies from Delhi to Srinagar in a few 
hours must need a change of dress. This is the 
functional value of dress in civilization. There- 
fore, it is that nudisim as an ism is the negation of 
civilization. Civilized people must be social and 
social people must have dress. 

First physical nccc.ssity, then, refinement and 
taste in those physical necessaries. This is how 
our physical wants tend to mental and spiritual 
development. Sage Kanada defines Dharma or 
virtue as that which leads through worldly pros- 
perity to spiritual beatitude. In interpreting this 
aphorism, people ordinarily join abhuydaya 
or wordly prosperity and nisshreyasa or 

spiritual beatitude by conjunction ‘ and ’. I 
think differently. The first is the means and 
the second the end. Spiritual development does 
not accrue by magic. From the grossest wants 
of the body up to the most refined development of 
the spirit, there is a long continuous journey, each 
preceding step being a means to its immediate 
successor. Between pure bodily wants and pure 
spiritual wants there are innumerable intermediary 
wants: some physical, some physiological, some 
physio-psychological and some psycho-spiritual, 
gradually rising higher and higher in spiral columns. 
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The proper appreciation of this graduation 
is •necessary in undei'standing the full meaning 
of culture and allocating proper place to different 
departments of life in civilization as well as culture. 

To come back to the question of dress, from 
sowing of cotton seed to the finisliing touch given 
to an up-to-date-cut coat, there is a loirg scries of 
processes all conducive to the spiritual develop- 
ment of man, if tire wearer and Ins agents realize 
the truth that dress is only a means to an end. 
The condition given in the last seirlcncc of tlie 
preceding para seems to be very very essential, 
as ignorance of the end means the misuse of the 
end and is fatally disastrous in the end. All up- 
to-date dressed are not civilized, nor all civilized 
or apparently civilized cultured. Consciousness 
of the end is the most material condition and sliould 
not be ignored or belittled. This idea prevails 
in the v-erses quoted below : — 

(1) Rv. 1-26.1. 

O Lord of foods, do perform this sacrifice 
of ours wearing clean clothes. 

(2) Rv. 1-134.4. 
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For the radiant Dawns in the far-distant 
shy stretch their pretty garments. 

(3) Rv. 1-140.1. Cover the Bright one as 

if with clothes. 

(4) Rv. 1-152.1. You wear brilliant gar- 

ments. 

(5) Rv. 11-14.3. Cover Indra with Soma 

as the naked cover their body witii 
clothes. 

(6) Rv. II 1-39.2. Wearing good white 

garments, this is our old ancestral 
tendency. 

(7) Rv. V-47.6. Mothers weave cloths for 

the son. 

(8) Rv. Vl-47.23. I got ten clothes. 

(9) Rv. IX-97.2. Vv'earing good martial 

cloak. 

(^) 

(V) (^o ^ i URi \) 

(K)....^5f (^O 

(^) ’Tffr sitTfiTr fTsqr sfl: n 

{'!€<’ ?iUR) 

(vs) HTtrO (^oiKiv^ai^) 

(=;).... ^^ryf^^rf’ET^ftspTT i (^o^iyvsi:^^) 

(i) iqsr 
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(10) ft.v. IX-97.50. Give us good garments. 

(11) Rv. X-1.6. Wearing pretty garments. 

(12) Rv. X-106.1. You weave your actions 

as weavers weave their clothes. 

(13) Atharva Veda \'-].3. May people give 

us garments. 

(14) Atharva Veda IX-5.25. Five new gar- 

ments. 

(15) Atharva Veda XIV-2.41, 42. Bridal 

dress. 

(16) Rv. X-26.6. A weaver weaves beauti- 

ful garments of sheep’s wool. 

In this verse, the word ^ marmrijat' shows 
that herein there is a reference not only to the 
weaving of woollen clothes, but also to clean- 
washing. 

(?o) ?rf»T (^o5.l€.\3IV(.o) 

(??) (^o?o|^i^) 

(n) (^o?oi?o^i?) 

(U) ^rtikuits ^frmr *nf srg; (^^^ 
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(17) Yajur Veda. IV. 10. Thou art nivi 

(undergarment) as soft as wool. 

(18) Atharva Veda VIII-2.16. Whatever 

cloth thou usest as the upper or 
lower garment, let that be auspicious 
to thy body and very soft to touch. 

(19) Atharva Veda XIV. 2.51. 

May all the hems and borders, all the 
threads that form the web and 
woof, 

The garment woven by the bride, be soft 
and pleasant to our touch. 

(20) Rv. 1-140.9. Upi^er garment. 

(21) Rv. 1-140.10. A coat of mail in 

wars. 

( ^'s) I V| ? o ) 

(^t;) qt fflfq I 

(H) ^ ^ ^ I 

qnft qtr qcltbr^^r 1 1 (?T«i#qq ?'«'i ^ ^ 

(?.o)...?niftqm (qso?i?Yoi5.) 
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(22) Rv. 1-162.16. (Yajur XXV. 39) They 

spread cloth over the horse as an 
upper garment. 

(23) Rv. 1-122.2. Covering her with a woven 

cloth. 

(24) Rv. 1-25.13. Vanina covers his healthy 

body with shining coat. 

(25) Rv. IV-53.2. The wise supporter of the 

Universe, tlic Lord of all beings 
spreads so to speak a shining garment 
(over the world at dawn). 

(26) Rv. IX-86.14. Weaving coat. 

(27) Rv. IX-100.9. Spreads the coat. 

I think so many references will do to convince 
the reader that the society envisaged in the Vedas 

( fituurtr. . . (-^o ? r y,i ? 3 ) 

(^!t) srsTiTf^: fq^vf sifq qrf^f: i 

(qtoVivt3i^) 

(R3) Jifq ^R:...(qto5.l';3l?^) 

(^«)...ii% ?ifq^iT3:?nsn; i (^o5.i?ooie.) 
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does not consist of nude beggars or naked bar- 
barians. After the lapse of so many milleniums it, is 
difficult to exactly describe Vasah (^w), Mivi 
atka (?Tn^) or drapi (ffifr). They seem to be general 
words like the English word ‘coat’. ‘Coat’ does not 
connote one particular type of Coat. Different peo- 
ple wear diflcrent kinds. But it is clear that dress, 
woven of wool, silk or cotton, soft to touch and 
shining in colour, is mentioned in the Vedas. 
Tlmrc is a mention of horses’ garments either in 
the form of saddle or soft cushion or as a covering 
to protect* them from excessive cold. It seems 
that brides are asked to wca,ve pretty coats for 
their consorts. The mention of coats cf mail 
shows that the stage of military dress is much 
more adv^anced in the art of weaving cloth. 

Seeing a few naked faquirs of India, people 
think that early Indian.s did not know tire use of 
cloth or garments. Tixey forget the highly philo- 
sophic workings of Indian mind. The life is just 
like a circle. We begin our life naked, we all, 
whether civilized or barbarous. Our connection 
with clothes is but temporary. We die naked. 
Those who have reached the level of understanding 
things in their fundamental nature, must learn the 
value of renunciation and should be able to do 
with as scanty dress as possible. Most of the 
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naked faquirs have outgrown that stage when 
upto-date fashioned dress cheered them. To take 
a recent example, Mahatma Gandhi used to dress 
in an up-to-date style in his early days. But later 
on he rose to spiritual level where external appear- 
ance counted very little and he could do with most 
scanty dress. We must remember that dress 
has a place in the culture of a pelple, but it is not 
the essence of culture. The real seed of a plant 
has many envelopes which protect it from external 
encroachments, but when it bursts forth in order 
to bloom itself into a tree , it casts off all the outer 
gear. The real seed is that innermost something 
that germinates. All else is a covering which 
must be cast off. 



CHAPTER XII 


TRADE AxND TRAVEL 

What \vc produce from agriculture and industry 
must be sent to other men and other places in order 
to make a full use of our achievements. There- 
fore it is that according to the social organisation 
recommended by the Vedas one of the four sections 
of the society is Vaishya. The duties of a Vaishya 
cover all .the three items, agriculture, art and 
craft as well as trade. The special name given 
to a trader Vaishya is Vanik. 

In Rg. Veda 1-112. 1 1. we read, “Yabhih sudanu 
aushijaya vanijc dirghashravase madhu kosho aks- 
rat.”* 

Here Vanijc is in the dative case. It means 
“for a trader”. There are two adjectives to this 
substantive; aushijaya, meaning very earnest and 
dtrgha shravase, well read. For such a trader, 
treasure sheds sweetness (kosho madhu aksrat). 
The idea is that if a trader is eager and widely 

trftcIR II 

>3 ^ 

{^0 ?i?mn) 
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read; he is sure to amass wealth. A common 
Sanskrita saying is that wealth resides in trade 
(Yanijyc vasati lakshmi). 

Athvva Veda, III-15, 1 is very striking : — 

Indramaham vanijam chodayami sa na ctu 
pura eta no astu. Niidannaratim paripantl.inam 
mrigam sa ishano duanada astu rnahyam*. 

“1 urge the merchant-lord to come forward 
and lead us. ARcr subduing ill-v. ill, highway 
robber and wild beast, let him be a giver of wealth 
to me.” 

Necdlces to say that mercantile pursuits need 
three things : — 

1. International good will and coopera- 

tion. 

2. Internal peace and order. 

3. Safe communication through forests etc. 

It is always traders that have mostly contri- 
buted to the making of land-ways, water-ways 
and air-ways. It is traders who move than anyone 
else link a nation with another nation, a country 
with another country and a tribe with another 
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tribe. They contribute mightily to universal bro- 
ther-hood. Amateur travellers are very few in 
the world. Invaders do travel, but not to create 
brotherhood, but to disturb it. Traders streng- 
then international ties. Theirs are the fairest 
give-and-take relations. Another verse in the 
same hymn reads as follows : — ■ 

Imam agne sharanim mimriso no yam adh- 
vanam agama duram. 

Shimam no astu prapano vikrayascha prati- 
panah phaUnain ma ki'inotu§. 

(Atharva III-15.4) 

“O good lord, excuse our obdurance. We 
have come a long \v'ay . Let our sale and barter 
be prosperous. Let interchange of merchandise 
enrich me.” 

Then we read : — “Prosperous be our ventures 
and incomings” (Shunam no astu charitam uttliitam 
cha. Atharva III-15.4). 

Thus we sec that the Vedas hold out a very 
good impetus for trade. But beauty of the Vedic 
teachings is that they put a limit to cvci'ything. 
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The Vanik or trader is a wealth-producing agent 
of the society and not its blood-sucker. If the 
human weaknesses of a Vanik carry him too far, 
he no longer remains a Vanik but becomes 

a pani (Thrr), a condemnatory appellation of 
an ill-earning trader, a black-marketeer. In the 
Rg. Veda there are numerous references to the 
panis on whom has been heaped a good deal of 
condemnation. The 7th verse of hymn 25 of 
the Fourth Mandala of the Rg. Veda is most stri- 
kingly significant. 

Na revata panina sakhyam indro asunvata 
sutapah samgrinite. Asya vedah khidati hanti 
nagnam vi su.shvaye paktaye kevalo bhut.f 

“Soma-loving Indra does not befriend a weal- 
thy and un-charitable niggard {pani). He rather 
destroys the hoardings of such a man and kills 
him naked. He (Indra) is the friend of only 
him who cooks food as an offering to sacrifice. 

Here there are two epithets used for pani. One 
is revata (a hoarder) and the other, asunvata 
(not sacrificing). Vedah means hoardings from 
Ved to gain ( Vidlr. labhe) . 

1 5T tfirptr s ^qr: 4 i 

!rtFT II 
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In Rg. Veda VI-51. 14, wc find :~ 

Jaiii nyatrin im panim vriko hi shah.f 
“Kill the voracious juMi. He is verilv a 
wolf.” 

Rg. VI-53. 3 reads as follows : — 

^Adiisantain ehidaghrnc pushan da,naya 
chodaya. Paneshchid vi rnrada manah. 

“O lord, urge towards charity the man wli.6 
is uncharitable. Soficn, kindly, tlic heart of the 
pant or niggard.” 

With the word ^panV is connected another 
word "Villa. Tnese woi'ds often come together. 

I tlunk that "vaUP is th.e head-j)ani or ring-leader 
of black-marketeers. It is the duty of the king tg 
save the people from such commercial sharks or 
wolves as the Vedas call them. 

Efforls have often been made to identify pants 
with the Phoenicians of the Greek history, wh,o 
were also a very daring sea-faring people. Some 
learned men insinuate that the Vedic condemnatory 
language for paid is due to their foreign origin. 
But I think that no geographical or racial meaning 
is inherent here. To me it appears that it is somcr 
thing like a resentment at the undue and undesirable 

1 'Tfw fspt ?v) 

10 VC 
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methods of the present day capitalism. It is 
quite possible that the Vedic “pani” might have in 
later, times migrated to western countries and 
changed into ‘punic’ or ‘phoenician’. At any rate, 
it is clear that the Vedas give sufficient impetus 
to trade and taking into consideration the main 
point that trade is after all an instrument of culture, 
i.e.,of all round cultivation of seed-powers of the 
soul, there should be a limit beyond which the 
traders are not allowed to go. Trade is a means 
and not an end, not only for the society at large, 
but for the traders themselves too. What the 
society loses in the form of wealth, .the trader 
loses in the form of spiritual development. But 
how should the trader be made conscious of this 
loss ? He thinks it a gain. This is his narrow- 
mindedness. This makes Ixim a pani or trader- 
demon. In Rg. Veda, Mandala X, Sukta 108, we 
are told that a bitch named Sarma is 

sent to find out the hiding places of vala (^^r) and 
panis ('rftir). Sayana has translated Sarama 
(H’UTt) as devashuni or the bitch of gods. 

In the Yaska’s Nirukta we read '’’’Sarama Sarasvati" 
(trUTT How is a bitch to be identified 

with Sarasvati, the goddess of knowledge ? Two 
things are worth noting in this connection. First 
of all, the word devashuni (God’s bitch) is nowhere 
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found either in the Rg. Veda or in other Vedas. 
Bitch-hood has been imposed upon Sarama by 
Hindu mythology. The second point is that 
Sarama is the agent of Brihaspati, known in Hindu 
litcrattirc as the preceptor of gods. Brihaspati was 
no hunter; nor a detective. To my mind Sarama 
is nothing else than learning, which diving deep 
iitto the most inaccessible recesses of ungodly 
persons can detect tlreir defects and bring them 
to senses. Jviy presumption is emboldened by 
.SVy'flWrt hiinsiclf. In commenting upon Rv. V-45.7 
& 8, Sayana writes '’'Sarama saranashila stutirupa 
vak'\* Sarama means learning. In Rv. X-108, 
there is a mention of the efforts that the Panis 
made to wun over Sarama and bribe her to share 
the booty on fifty-hfty basis. Sarama discards 
it forthwith and warns tlic panis against the 
danger that they are coui’ting by not listening to 
her. We know how capitalist tr^' to win over the 
learned of the realm by offering them a share in 
their profits. But by raping learning thus, they 
expose themselves to utter annihilation. Capi- 
talism is trade raped, and nothing else. This 
can be cured only by spiritual consciousness 
followed by spiritual knowledge. This means 
reference t o the end of culttire and subordinating 
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all our means to this cud. Materialism cannot 
hill capitalism. It can be transferred to other 
agencies. It is easy to kill capitalists. But if you 
kill them, the next step is that you become 
capitalists in their stead. Capitalism is there. It 
has simply changed masters. It is ''\Sarcma” 
(spiritual learning) deputed by Indra ( God) that 
can subdue pan’s and tlieir panism. 

This is by way of digrc.ssion. VV'e allowed our- 
selves this prir ilage simply to point to the reader 
that the currrent concejJtion of the \'edie teachings 
is most erroneous and has to be guarded against. 
In spite of all the efforts so far made- by Indo- 
logists, the Vedas arc still a closed book and most 
regions are still lying un-cxplored. 

Now we must turn to another point. Trade 
is inseparably allied with communication. ‘Trade’ 
and ‘track’ have a close affinity. The Sanskrita word 
vyapara comes from the I'oot pri to cross 
{yitatpara) . 

We find in the Rg. Veda word patha (Eng. path) 
at hundreds of places, sometimes used literally and 
at others metaphorically. Mataphors only enhance 
the importance of the literal use of a word. This 
shows that paths or roads are very important in 
socializing man. We content ourselves wdth the 
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mention of only one li>mn. (Rg. Veda 
1-42)*: — 

1. O controller of paths, may the shortest 
road lead ns to our destination. May 
ail danger be away from us. Be our 
guide. 

2. O controller of paths , he who in order to 
rob us of our belongings and harass, 
misleads us (saying, go this ^^ay etc.), 
him be pleased to set aside from our 
way. 

3. Please send away from our path, the 
hostile, guileful robber. 

4. Dost thou, through thy functions, over- 
come th.e body of any criminal robber, 
who both directly and indirectly may 
harm us. 

5. O controller of paths, intelligent and 
enemy subduing, we seek thy same 
protection, as has always been available 
to our ancestors. 

(?) ^ sJTgt JTT.cT I ^ II 

( r ) Jit h : I sqq tr 7^4 ii 

(^ ) qft i pirf«r ii 

(V) 5!Trf%;ftsJTstr€^ i 'Kifff ii 

(vt) ill ^ ?i5r JTJpr: 5«r5R4 ii Pm;T=^45Ji: ii 
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6. O most fortunate and extremely rich, 
provide us with wealth salted with 

charity. 

7. O controller or paths, protect us from 
our deceiver and lead us to a right path. 
Thou knowest all the means of protec- 
tion in the way. 

8. O controller of paths, lead us to those 
countries which are well-known for 
their plentifulness. Let no disease ob- 
struct us in the way. Thou knowest all 
the means of protection in the ‘way. 

9. O controller of communication, be kind 
to us, make us full, provide us with the 
needful, give us glory, fill our bellies. 
Tnou knowest the means of protection 
in the way. 

10. We do not resent our controller of 
communication, 

('3) ?rfiT ?r: JR wit: i ii 

(^) 3TbT ^ I ^ fii?: II 

(e) fiRitfl i ^ ii 

(?°) 'T nnjlirrtT i ii 
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We rather admire him. We seek' him for 
liberality. 

Here the following points are quite clear: — 

{a) The roads should be as short as possible. 
{b) The centres of plenty should be duly 
connected. 

(c) The roads should be safe from highway- 
men, robbers, swindlers and beasts. 

{d) There should be a regular controlling 

body appointed by the state to ensure 
safe and speedy communication. 

[e] People should co-operate with the above 

body and should not resent its inter- 
ference, which is meant to safeguard 

their interests. 

We have translated ‘ Pushan ’ as controller of 
paths. Pushan literally means controller or 
protector. Had we followed mythology, we should 
have translated it as ‘'god of ways ”. Griffith 
has put it simply as ‘ Pushan’ with capital P as. 
if it is a proper name of some God. In our opinion 
it is a mistake to thrust mythology on the Vedas. 
The minister in charge of communication can be 
safely called ‘ Pushan ’. At any rate, whether 
we arc right or wrong at this point, even mytho- 
logical interpretation is sufficient to prove the 
importance of the ways of communication in the 
Vedic society. 
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Let US now turn attention to waterways and 
airways. There arc so many references to sca- 
voyage in the Vedas liiat sometimes Indologists 
hav'e been led to think that the India oflhe Vedic 
times must have been a sea-girdled small island 
like England or Japan. Prof. A. C. Dasa’s theory 
is that in aircicnl da\s, the whole of Rajputana 
was a sea and that there was hardly any place 
in India which miglit be very far from the sea. 
It is difficult to agree with the learned professor, 
as the reference to land routes is also cciually 
frequent. The Rishis of old belicscj that th.e 
Vedic teachings have a universal reference, with 
no geographical or racial limitation. This is not 
the place to discuss this point. In the Rg. Veda 
we find that what Pushan is for land routes, so 
Varuna is for waterways and Savita for airways 
and sometimes Varuna is a generic term for all. 
Following verses* are worth-noting : — 

1. Rg 1-25.7. 

Veda Yo vinam padam antariksena patatam. 
Veda navah samudriyah. 

“ That Varuna knows the place of aeroplanes 
descending from the sky. He knows 
the boats of the sea.” 

* (?) qcrtrFi; 1 ii 
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Vinam lias often been translated as birds. The 
reader nii"ht I)c astonished at oiir interpreting it 
as aeroplanes. ‘ Vinam ’ does mean “ birds”. 
But the last part of the verse mentions ‘ boats ’ 
and not “fishes of tlie sea”. ‘Birds’ would 
rather correspond with “ fishes” than with “boats”. 
In order to maintain poetic symmetry, it is neces- 
sary to translate Vinam as xehicles of the sky in 
striking correspondence with the “ boats of the 
sea”. ‘ Vinam ' may be equivocal, but not 
navah, wliieli sliculd determine the univocality of 
vinam. 

(2) Rg. Veda 1-48.3. 

Samudre na shravasya vah. 

“ like weahh-sccking merchants in the 

sea”. 

Here is a reference to merchant-ships. 

(3) Rg. Veda 1-56.2 

Samudram na saneharanc sanisyavah. 

“ like wcalth-seaking merchants of the 

sea.” 

(almost the same as no. 2) 

(^) grrs' 5T ii 

('1) II 
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(4) Rg. Veda 1-116.3. 

Naubhi-ra tmanvatibhi-rantariksh-pru- 

d bhi-rapod akabhih . 

“ By means of boats, self-owned, moving in 
the sky, moving over the surface of water.” 

Here there are two significant adjectives of 
nauhhih (boats), one antarikshaprud (si^rTfenr?) 
moving in the sky ; the other apodaka 
gliding over water. Should we not take it that 
the boats were such as could move in the sky as 
well as over the surface of water ? 

(5) Rg. Veda 1-116.^. 

samudre 

shataritram navam. 

“ A hundred-oared ship in the sea. 

(6) Yajur Veda X.19. 

Navash-charanti. 

“ Ships glide.” 

(7) Yajur Veda XX-1.6. 

Daivim Navam. 

“ Divine ship.” 

(k) 

(^) 

(>s) 
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(8) Yajur Veda. XXI-7. 

Sunavam aruheyam 

“ May I board a good ship.” 

(9) Atharva Veda. V-4.5. 

Navo hiranyayih, 

“ There were golden ships. 

(10) Atharva Veda. IT. 36.5. 

Navam aroha, 

“ Board the ship. ” 

(11) Atharva Veda XII. 2.48. 

Arohata navam. 

“ Board the ship. ” 

The metajohorica] rise of a boat or ship is so 
common in the Vcdic literature that even ordinary 
men compare the wordly life with an ocean which 
has to be crossed in the boat of Dharma to reach 
the abode of bliss. The use of nautical terms 
cannot but show that the users of the terms were 
sea-faring. 

{^) ^?i^) 

(5.) sTRt Km«.) 

(?o) 

(??) ?^p.iY=:) 
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Now let us take, in the end, the question of 
airways. Aeroplanes arc a most recent achic\c- 
ment of the modern scientific world amd its refer- 
ence in ancient literature, liowcver clear, cannot 
but rouse a feeling of jealousy in the minds of 
moderners. It is natural. We do not mean 
to deprive the scientists of the unique credit which 
they hav'e legitimately earned. But will it be 
scientifically fair, if we shut our eyes against clear 
statements ? 

We have above mentioned Rg. Veda 1-25.2 
wherein the word Vhicm" occurs. We ha\e 
also pointed out the reasons wh) we ha\e trans- 
lated it as aeroplanes. Some persons may dis- 
pute with us as regards the validity of our inter- 
pretation. But we give below two verses with 
their literal translation : — 

1. Rg. Veda 1-35.11* 

Ye te panthah savitah pursq^aso arenavah sukrta 
antarikshe, Tebhir no adya pathibhih, sugebhi 
raksa cha no adhi cha bruhi deva. 

“ Whatever ways, O God Savita, are there in the 
sky, old, dustless and well-laid ; by those very 
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patlis, today, which arc easy to travel, protect us 
and guide us. ” 

Airways are, no doubt, dustless. They are in 
the sky. Tlicy are easy for gliding. 

2. Atharva Veda III. 15.2.t 

Ye panthano bahavo devayana antara 
dyava pritlvivi sancharanti ; te ma jushantam 
payasa ghritcjiayatha kntvadhanam aharani. 

“Whichever ])aths may godly c'ehicles traverse 
between the earth and the sky, let them be 
provided With milk and butter, so that I may earn 
wealth through trade.” 

Both these verses we have translated literally 
woifl by word, rvithout stretching any meaning 
what-so-ever. It is difficult to conclude other- 
wise than by admitting that ancient books refer 
to airways. What kinds of aeroplanes they were, 
it is difficult to say. Mythology is so mixed up 
with factual literature, that due sifting of chaff 
from the grain is difficult. But incredulity is 
as bad as credulity. In Sanskrita dramas we 
read of sage Narada descending from above in a 


t (;{) ^ ?rT^rTf«rat i % 
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plane. Poetic imagination might have enveloped 
the facts with mystery. It is said that Rama came 
from Lanka in a plane named Pushpaka. That 
too might have been coated with imaginary quali- 
ties. Even today a poet describing a plane will 
not be as accurate as a mechanic. Poets arc 
after all poets. But there is nothing incredible 
in the two Vedic verses, we have ventured to quote 
above. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE ART OF BUILDING HOUSES 
The first born men must have lived at least 
for some time in caves, as obviously it must have 
taken sometime to develop the art of building 
houses. But it does not nccessairly mean that 
ca\ e-dwellcrs were savages. House-building is an 
expression of civilization, but only an expression. 
Culture and civilization are more intrinsic. 
Highly developed saints in India and other coun- 
tries have ’lived a simpler life and dispensed with 
many things which are counted among necessaries 
by civilized people. The history of the art and 
science of house-building is not available in chrono- 
logical order. But the reference of houses in the 
Veda is marvellously excellent. Svami Daya- 
nanda in his book of rituals, the Sanskara 
Vidhi, has written a small Chapter on house- 
building mainly deriving his ideas from the Vedas. 
The following two verses* which he has quoted 
in the very beginning are worth-noting : — 

^TFTTin JRrrfjT ft 1 1 

(r) I 
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“ We lay the stroii" foundation of a house 
Vvhich is well-ventilated 
licautiful ( ) witli parts symme- 

trically corresponding to each other 
( ) and measured ( 'rPthifT ) or 

enclosed all round.” “ Its main four 
parts arc store-houses ( ), kitchen 

( ) , liarcm or ladies’ apartment 

((T=5fV^r^Tt f) and drawing room ( ) . 

The wl'iolc iiymn (Atharva \’’eda IX. 3) is a 
beautiful description of a dwelling-liouse which 
shows how developed is the Vcdic idea of a dwelling 
house : — 

“ Tiic house may be two-sided, four-sided, 
six-sided, eight-sided or even ten-sided. 
The house is the ])eacc-givcr to mind. 
I take shelter in it as fire in its womb.” 

Here all types of houses are mentioned from 
an humble hut to a large mansion. At one place 
the house is compared with a beautiful bride* 
as it is the place where one finds happiness. 
(Atharva IX. 3. 24). In his book of rituals, Paras- 
kara calls the house as the centre of the world. 

* ( 0 1 3Tc?iqatt?5nr«TT 

5TT^ iTHFir 'Tc^rhrhqTTTf 5T# I 

(^) STT^ irqqrT«T i 
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(Bhuvanasya nabhih). In fad the lionse is the 
ceiilre of the house-holders’ universe. Home, 
sweet home ; there is no ])lacc like home. My 
house is the ceiitre of my universe, as it is the 
pi\'ot on whieli revolve my ideas. 

In the Rg. Veda, the ft-ltli hymn of Book VII 
is entirely devoted to house-building. It is addres- 
sed to Vastoshpati ( ) or Chief arehitect.f 

§ 1) “ O great builder ! impart this satisfac- 
tion to us that thou art a giver of an 
abode free of diseases to us. Kindly 
ti,o as I rctiucst you. Let thee bring 
hajtpiness to our bipeds and quadru- 
peds. 

(2) O delight giving builder, add to our 
wealth by being helpful to our cows 
and horses. Through thy kindness, let 
us live in liygienic conditions to a good 
old age. Be kind to us as a father to 
his son. 

t (?) 

§ (?) srfir vs(r?r: i 

jt| stRt ^ ^fr ^ 11 

(^) qr^>q% sRTWt =T gfir 1 

irfcr ?ft 1 

live 
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(3) O builder, make us such a house that we 
may live in all sorts of comforts and 
enrich ourselves. Let happiness come 
to us. Let us ever be blessed with 
auspicious things. ” 

In Paraskara, we come across tl.rec classes of 
masons or builders Karla ( ), Vikarta ( f-;^f ) 

aJhd Vishvakarma ( ). 7\s tlie commen- 

taries of this treatise on rituals leave explained the 
texts rather mysteriously, their connotations arc 
not very clear. But the context shows tinit there 
were three classes of engineers or ijuilders. Then 
again, we find a mention of three other officers, 
dhata ( ), vidhata ( ) and nidhinam 

pati ( Pr^firiTf 'rfd ). These three are connected 
with house-building, in what way it is diflicult to 
say. If there were municipalities in those days, 
they were perhaps municipal officers, whose aid 
had to be sought in building a good house. 

In the Rg. Veda, there is a verse which 
typically describes the blessings of a house 
(1-154.6). 

(^) JrrfiTcJIT I 

TTf? ta^T w jftii sr; ii 
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*“ O husband and wife (householders), we 
design for your habitation a house 
wherein sun-rays come plentifully. Here 
in such a well-ventilated house can dawn 
upon you the divine liglit whereby you 
may realize the supermost stage of God.” 

In this mantra, there is a hint that physical 
openness leads to S[)iiitual openness too. A good 
wcil-venlilatcd and hygicnically built house is the 
litlest .abode for godly and spiritually advanced 
persons. In the Vedas, wc frequently come across 
two words for a house, one is ‘ griha ’ { ^J.), 

which comes from the root ‘ graha ’ ( j to 
grasp and the other dama ( j wliich comes 
from the root dnm ( ) to regidate. Tuis latter 

‘dama ’, though obsolete in modern Sanskrita, 
migrated westward and took the shape of Latin 
dom (cf. Doma, domestic etc.). The beauty of 
the Vcdic teaching is that in the environments 
of material prosperity, the spiritual side is never 
ignored. The house is not only an enclosure of 
bricks and stones, but a place where the members 
of the family regulate their habits and advance 
step by step, towards the spiritual goal of life. So 

*crr ^ ^ i 

W'stTi; ?nfcr n 
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much about common people’s dwellings. For kings 
and rulers there is a mention of v'ery big houses 
with thousands of pillars (vide Rg. Veda II- 
41.5).* In V-62. 6-7, we come across iron-pillared 
and gold-dccoratcd houses glittering in the sky. 

Houses and palaces lead to the idea of big and 
fortified cities. In the Rg. Veda VII-3.7 and VII- 
15.14, we read Ayasi puh or iron- 

fortified towns. 

This gives a lie direct to the suggestion often 
made that the Vedas are the songs of shepherds 
sung in a society of very primitive type. 

* (?) Tt3rRR?rbTJ?.T 54# I II 

‘‘Both kings who never injure ough-seat tliem in their 
supremest home, 

The thousand pillared, firmly based. (Grifiith). 

With hands that shed no blood, guaiding the pious, 
whom, Varuna, ye save amid oblations. 

Ye, Twain, together, Kings of willing spirit, uphold 
dominion based on thousand pillars. 

(?) fit f?S!T54T5Fft4 I 

•)T? firfirtT frTf-'Si^ 4T II (4i: o Ki ? X I i) 

Adorned with gold, its columns are of iron : in heaven 
it glitters like a whip for horses ; 

Or stablished on a field deep-soiled and fruitful. So may 
we share the meath that loads your car-seat. (Griffith). 


CIIAPTUR XIV 


CASTES, CLASSES AND COMMUNALISM 

The present Hindu Society is much maligned 
for its caste-system. There was a time when it 
was a system, based on rationalistic principles. 
Then it was called Varna-system. Now there is 
no system. Merely a conventional classification 
of the society into an arbitrary number of castes 
and sub-castes prevails which receives no sanction 
\vhat-so-evcr from tlic Vedas. Arbitrary classi- 
fication must lead to chaos. 

We have said elsewhere tliat different men 
have different potentialitif's, different tendencies, 
different aspirations and different modes of living. 
There is no Ihocrustcs’ bed to reduce them to 
uniform size. Our starting points are different. 
And we need some differentiation in the circles 
of our work. We c.annot start at the same point 
and even going along the same paths, we cannot 
keep the same speed. Yet we are so placed in 
our human society that w'hile keeping our own 
speed, we must so behave that our conduct may 
be conducive to the good of the whole society. 
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Therefore, it is that the Vedas have enjoined 
four-fold classification of man. In the Yajur 
Veda, we read : “ When they made men (human 
society), how did they divide it ? What was its 
mouth, what its arms, what thighs and what 
feet ? Brahmana was its mouth, Kshartriya its 
arms, Vaisliya its thighs and Shudras its feet.” 

* (Yajur Veda XXXI. 10, 11 or Rg. Veda X- 
90-11,12) 

A great misconception about this Varna system 
is about the meaning of the word Varna itself 
Varna usually means ‘ colour ’ and it is supposed 
that the classification, of the society into Varnas 
was based upon colour. It is said that the Aryans 
were a fair-coloured people and they looked down 
upon and enslaved the dark-skinned aborigines of 
India, called aherwards Shudras. Had it been 
so, there should have been two divisions of society, 
one fair and the other dark. The division of a 
body into moutli, arms, thighs and feet can never 
be based upon colour. The colour of different 
limbs of the body does not change as w'e go down 

(^) ^.^TftS?Er TTW-'T: l 
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from head to foot. The head may be black ; 
but the foot is always of the same colour as the 
rest of the body. Hence it is obvious that the 
colour theory is the ingenuity if those people who 
are colour-minded, In the Vedic terminology 
the word ‘ Varna ’ comes from the Sanskrita root 
‘ Vri ’ ‘ to choose ’. What is chosen is Varna. 
Wc can rough.ly compare it with ‘ profession ’ 
(what is professed), or occupation (what occupies). 
The theory of occupations is based upon two 
facts ; — First, the society needs many things, which 
no one man can perform efficiently. Secondly, 
every man has some peculiar tendencies and if 
left free, he follows his own tendencies. Nature 
has so designed things (hat every man can do 
something in obedience to his own tendencies, 
which may fulfil the need of the society. Society 
leaves every man free to choose his own line of 
work, though it does not tolerate his idleness. 
The needs of the society have been broadly divided 
into three classes, 

(a) The satisfaction of our physical wants. 

(i) The protection from undue encroachment 
of others. 

* 

(c) The fulfilment of intellectual and spiri- 
tual cravings. 
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Every , man severally and the society jointly 
need these three things, but no one man can 
produce all the three efficiently. Hence the divi- 
sion of labour. The custom in the Vedic times was 
that whenever a man reached the age of maturity 
and was of sound mind, he was asked to choose 
one particidar work for himself. Would he like 
to contribute towards the material prosperity of 
the society ? Will he grow food, tend cattle, 
weave cloth, follow some craft, or be an agent 
to carry thJngs from the place of their pro- 
duction to the place where they are needed. 
If he docs so, he is called a Vaisb.ya, a producer 
or distributor of wealth. If !u^ loves power and 
glory, he is free to choose tlie ^v’ork of protecting 
society from tlic internal disturbances or external 
inroads. He is, then, called a KshaUi iya or pro- 
tector. (Tnis is the original derivative meaning 
of the word ICshattriya , — one who protects from 
‘harm. Kshalal Irnyate ili). If his tastes arc still 
finer, he can choose for himself the task of increas- 
ing the wealth of knowledge (in place of wealth 
of corn or money). He is, then, called a Brahmana 
or a learned man. If a man is so low in intellect, 
that he cannot choose anything for himself, he 
cannot be allowed to lead an idle life. Idleness 
is dangerous to society. The society compels him 
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to do some work mechanically at the bidding of 
those who can choose and guide. He is a Shudra 
or unfortunate. This misfortune of belonging 
to the lowest class has not been thrust upon him. 
He is not a Shudra because the society compelled 
him to be so. He is a Shudra because he could not, 
on account of his own weakness or idleness, choose 
for himself a respectable place. Still the society 
does not discard him. He is a member of the 
society. The society, of course, does one thing. 
It does not ignore him or allow him to remain an 
idler or parasite. In. doing so, the society does to 
itself ait'll to him a great good. By coming into 
contact with h.igher people he learns to get their 
aspirations. I think that is the most fair that a 
society can think of. It is not .separatism, but 
collabor.tion. 

The analogy of the four limbs of the body 
which th.c W jur \'cda introduces and better than 
which has lun been thought of iu later times, is 
very significant. A head is a head only so long 
as it functions as h.ead, i.e., it leads tltc whole 
body and safeguards the interests of every member 
of the body. A liead cut off from the body, is no 
head at all as far as its functions are con.ccrned. 
Similarly, no Brahmana is a Brahmana if he ceases 
to be the trustee of the interests of the whole 
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body. The acquisition of knowledge to be achiev- 
ed by the head is not for itself but for the whole 
body. Tae eye sees that the foot may not falter. 
The ear hears that the hand may not err. Taus 
separatism is not at all suggested by the analogy. 
The present class differences between thcBrahmana, 
the Kshattriya, the Vaishya and the Shudra 
are based not upon the Vedic teachings but upon 
ignorance. 

Tixerc is one more jxoint wlurli tl'.e close study 
of the Vedic literature reveals. V\'c mostly find the 
menliou of the duties of tlie four Vanias and not 
of their privilege;:. If there is any mention of 
them, it is only by the way, just as in a present 
administrative book, you wi'.l read an elaborate 
menden of the dulics of a governor, his personal 
emoluments finding only a casual mention in 
some account books. Those who think that the 
Vedic culture is Brahmana-ridden are as mistaken 
as those who think that the body is eye-ridden 
or ear-ridden, or brain-ridden. It is stated that 
a Brahmana should learn, should teach, should 
perform sacrifices, should helj) others in the 
performance of sacrifices, should give in charity 
and also receive in charity. The privilege last 
mentioned comes last in importance too. Nay, 
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it is stated at most places that a Brahmqna should 
not be covetous even in matters of receiving 
charity. It is the mouth that eats. But no mouth 
eats for itself. The main object is to sustain the 
body. Similarly, a Brahmana does accept a gift, 
but no true Brahmana would accept it for his own 
personal self. It has clearly been stated, that if 
he is covetous, lie falls down from his status. He 
is pallia fallen-down or cast-out. The 

same thing liolds good in. others’ cases. A Kshat- 
triya must protect liimsclf and the remaining 
three. If he docs not, he loses his status. To 
be a Briih.niana is not to feed fat upon the cha,rity 
of others. It is the arduoiis ta,sk of taking upon 
one self the responsibility of guiding the world 
by Ids example of self-sacrifice. He must be a 
very bad Director of Public Instruction, and 
surely not worth Ids salt, in whose regime a country 
is mostly ignorant and uneducated. Similarly, if 
a society is mostly illiterate and uneducated, as the 
Hindu society is at present, it shows tliat either 
there are no Brahmanas at all, or if they are, they 
are hypocrits. Teachers with no proper teach- 
ing and guides with no proper guidance are a 
farce. Similarly, what is the significance of a 
governing or Kshattriya class, if no men’s life or 
property or honour is safe ? According to the Vcdic 
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injunctio.ns, the Vaishyas arc the producers of 
wealth, distributors of wealth, keepers of wealth 
and the sustainers of the whole society by means 
of wealth'. I’hey are not the monopolizers of 
wealth, nor its sole consumers. In the Chapter 
on Trade (Chapter XII) we clearly showed how 
Rg. Veda denounces panis or trade-wolves who 
among wealth at the expense of the society. 

(Vide Rg. Veda VI-51.14, \T-53.3) 

The verses of the Rg. Veda (X-90. 11, 12) and the 
Yajur Veda (XXXI. 10, 11) quoted in the begin- 
ning of the present Chapter show deal ly that tlic 
analogy of the four limbs of the body is based upon 
the functional value of llic members of the society 
and not upon their birtl'.s. When no importance 
is attached to tlte birth of a man and no men is 
forced to inherit the profession of his ancestors, 
caste is altogether out of question in the Vedic 
sociology. The present Hindu caste-system is anti- 
vedic and is in the process of decay. Roti (bread) 
and Beti (daughter) which meant hithertofore 
dining and marrying in one’s own caste are 
gradually disappearing. Interdining is a com- 
mon feature of this age and inter-marriage is 
gradually coming into vogue. Thus caste ties 
are getting loose. They must, as they are anti- 
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vedic. The Rg. Veda (IX-1 1 .2) envisages, a family 
in wliich different members follow different occu- 
pations. Such a family belongs to no caste. Thcr 
Varnas or chisses mentioned in the Vedic litera- 
ture are by no means air-tight compartments. 
Their utility is o.nly for the time-being. If a 
family has four members, one a priest, another a 
soldier, the third a weaver, the fourth a doctor, 
they each will mingle with the members of their 
own trade in some part of the day, at some parti- 
cular place, for the execution of their business. 
But they will meet at home at night. Their class- 
interests are’limited. So is the case with the Vedic 
Varnas. And as each class has a functional value, 
the class-struggle is out of question. We do find 
mention in the Vedas of a struggle between 
righteous and unrighteous persons, but it is quite 
different from the class-struggle mentioned in 
the books of communism and socialism of the 
present age. 

The ancient Aryans were imbued with the spirit 
of real socialism or communism. But they know 
well the limitations of these expressions. As far 
as the opportunities of development are concerned, 
they maintained perfect equality. No body was 
debarred from progressing. The society did not 
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obstruct anybody. All avenues of life were open. 
Thus the society was socialistic. The well-known 
communistic dictum, “ from everybody according 
to his capacity and to everybody according to liis 
needs ” was faitlTulIy observed in the cases of 
three important Ashramas or stages of life. Just 
as in a family, avc expect from every child woik 
according to his capacity, ar.d ^ve give to every 
child according to his needs, all Brahmach;irin.s 
(oi’ .'v.udent-class) were given all tlvcy needed — 
food, clothes, books etc. Ah students, whether 
born in rich or poor family were treated adike. 
Tiicy had no property-mentality. They were 
communistic. Then again the Vanaprasthins or 
foresters and Sanyasins or rcnuncicnts too got all 
they wanted, gratis. They did the best that they 
could. The Grihasthas or Itousclioldcrs were 
treated differently. Communism, as it is under- 
stood these days, the communism of Karl Marx 
and Lenin, does not suit householders. They 
must have incentive to work. “ From every men 
according to his capacity ” is a charming formula, 
but most difficult. In the case of gross labour, 
it may, to a certain extent, be possible to judge 
what a man can do. You can say what amount 
of water a particular man can draw and 
what amount of wood, a particular man can hew. 
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But there are other types of work also which need 
voluntary efforts. How can you judge inner 
workings of a will? The Soviet in Russia, when 
revolutionising the Russian Society in 1917 did 
not anticipate the difficulty. Those were the 
days of blind zeal. Every thing was swept away 
before tlie flood of frenzy. Efforts were made to 
mahe all stomachs uniform. Tirat was awkwa.rd 
and unpleasant but not impossible. “ In the 
early days of the Soviet Republic, the differences 
of income amon-r Soviet workers, on the basis of 
work rendered, were comparatively slight.” 

But it Was difficult to ensure the uniformity 
of hands. As the years went on, Soviet leaders 
became mercasingly dissatisfied with the results 
obtained and began to advocate methods of 
compensation more directly related to the pro- 
ductivity of the individual workers. In 1924, the 
Sixth Trade Union Congress declared that in 
order to increase the personal intensity of labour, 
an extensive application of stimulative forms of 
wages is necessary. In 1931, Stalin declared, “ In a 
host of businesses the wage scale makes practically 
no distinction between the skilled and the unskilled, 
workman has no interest in making himself 
skilled; he has no incentive to improve himself.” 
This means a revolutionizing change in the above 
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formula, which in its changed form sliould be 
“ from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his deeds/’ In the Varna-S)Stem 
of the ancient Vedic socialism, tliere is one thing 
striking. Tiie Brahmana, the Ks'hattriya and the 
Shudra arc not intended to be jiropcrtied classes. 
If they have any minima of propeity, the)' are 
not according to the service done to the society. 
The contribution of the Brahmana to the society 
in the form of knowledge is remarkably invaluable. 
What physical belongings can be at par with 
knowledge ? How can a society fully pay for the 
debt the society received from a Brahmana, or 
spiritual leader ? Even a secular scientist cannot 
be fully repaid for the benefits which tire society 
derives from his scientific researches. Then, again, 
the Brahmana has been enjoined to court voluntary 
poverty to avoid the life of pomp and case. It 
is un-Brahmaua-like to own palatial buildings or 
large property. Such a thing makes the Brahmana 
fall in the eye of the society. It is a recognized 
mai'k of his fall. Thus he does the maximum 
and needs the minimum. This law is enforced 
not by the legislation of the realm, but by the 
inner workings of spiritual craving. The materia- 
listic philosophy of Karl Marx, Hegel or Lenin 
cannot ensure this. Similarly, the Kshattriya or 
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ruling class functions as protectors. They should 
keep peace and order. They should punish evil- 
doers and ensure full liberty to the vurtuous. They 
should iiot hold property. They must be state 
people, enjoying all that they need, as long as 
they serve the state. Tue Vedic society does not 
envisage the nationalization of all trade and in- 
dustry in the sense in which it is meant today. 
The nationalization of industry means that the 
state should be converted into an industrious or 
commercial concern and our governors be dwind- 
led into traders. Who will then be left to punish 
trade iniquities ? Just as individuals can be 
iniquitous, so can a body of ti'aders or industrialists. 
And if these latter arc governors too, there is none 
to check the evils. Our governors will naturally 
enjoy some privileges which no democracy could 
check. And if the argument is brought to its 
logical extremities, and all industries arc nationa- 
lized, the trading instinct of individuals will be 
crushed and the society will suffer in the long 
run. Smuggling of functions must result into 
this evil. Therefore, it is nece.'^sary that the 
Kshattriya should have no hand in trade or in- 
dustry. Tiiey, though not richest, should wield 
power over the rich and should check them 
from going beyond their limits. I give two exam- 
12vc 
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pies. The British Government in India had its 
J;and in two things, one opium, which was an 
^^bsolute monopoly and the other excise which is 
controlled by taxation. Both were the sources 
of income and therefore, moral side of the question 
was always pushed back by financial consider- 
ations. It is natural, you cannot check it. We 
generally sec that whenever circumstances compel 
a . government to exercise aitificial control over 
food ■ or cloth, the government has to employ 
q iiost of clerks or inspectors to carry out the 
iiistructions. In a few da)s these employees become 
interested and even when public welfare needs 
abolition ofrhe control, these employees f)r reasons 
of self-interest, obstruct the abolition directly or 
indirectly. The old Vedic polity advised Kshat- 
jiviyas to rise above nionctary considerations. Tasha 
or prestige they valued much above money. A 
judge getting three or four tiiousand rupees a 
month has to punish a multi-millionaire. How 
can he do it unless lie is above money-consi- 
derations ? Therefore, it is that tire money- 
producing class should be separate from and under 
the governing class. Communism of Kail Marx, 
ijcnin or Stalin aims at crushing capitalists, It 
is not a difficult thing. But it can never crush 
Capitalism. To send a capitalist to gallows is not 
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equivalent to kill capitalism. Russia,, the only 
country which boasts of its communistic achie- 
vements has miserably failed in ensuring even 
well-balanced socialism. Its aclucverncnts in the 
twenties and tlunics of the present century were 
not in the form of '’'‘democratic socialism'’ but of 
“a communis'.ic dictatorship" witli government 
ownership. And wliat h.avc these axltieveriK'nls 
cost ? The [re.'itcst casuality has licen that of 
honest cioahngs. The ma‘S'''s were c’cciicd to 
revolution. C '.pitali'mi could not be crusl'.cd 
witlvoiit rcrolahion and no revolution v/as t^os.-dble 
without fhljotage. Titis process of sabotaging has 
been preached a.iid practised for rdoout a century 
with dilTcrent degrees of force and success. In 
the last three ciecndcs, the Russian.s have been 
preaching it at tl\c top of their voice. Their 
emissaries arc found in all countries and thc>' are 
working there as fifth-columnists. Sabotage is 
their mcth.od . V7e can understand a revolution 
against a foreign domination. But can you 
imagine the baneful eflccls of a century old Irabit 
of sabotaging w'aich masses can acquire ? Whatever 
be the justification of such a preaching, the rea- 
sons which justify such actions are short-lived 
but habit once formed does not disappear easily. 
National habits pei'sist doggedly. Our communist 
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theorists (^o not “take sufficiently into account that 
the love of power might be as strong a motive and 
as great a source of injustice, as love of money, and 
that under a system of public ownership those in 
control of the government might seek to continue 
ffir long periods to exercise their power to their 
own advantage over both industry and the state 
machinery. In private industry, as Berle and 
Means have pointed out, the directors of large 
corporations own but a small per cent, of the stock. 
And yet they are the controlling group and are cons- 
tantly seeking the maintenance and strengthening 
of their power. So in public industry, as Bertrand 
Russel maintains, “those who control economic 
power can, without owning, have palatial residences, 
the use of the best cars, a princely entertainment 
allowance, holidays at the public expense in 
official holiday resorts and so on and so on. And 
why, he asks, “ should they have any more concern 
for the ordinary worker than those in control have 
now ?” (vide Social Economic Movements by 
Laidler p. 451) 

Thus we see that communistic panacea is more 
deadly than the disease itself. Heimenn quotes 
Bukharin, when official spokesman of the Soviets, 
as estimating that the Russian dictatorship would 
be needed for another two or three generations. 
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“If one adds the pastyeais of this dictatorship to 
this calculation, the total period is about a century, 
a period approximating the whole duration oT 
Western capitalism until the (first) World Wai.” 

(Vide Eduard Heimann in Communism, Fascism 
or Democracy, 141-3). 

What can remedy these evils ? Russel suggests 
that the only remedy is “a democracy more thorough- 
going, more carefully safe-guarded against official 
tyranny, and with more deliberate provision for 
freedom of propaganda than any purely political 
democracy that has ever existed.” (Vide Russell’s 
Power, A j/ew Social Analysis, pp. 302-3) 

Here is a frank coirfcssion of the weakn.ess of 
^''purely poliiical democracy."' Really speaking, the 
fault is not of this or that form of government. 
It is all due to the mate! ialislic out look of life. The 
four Varnas ofthc Vedic times were based not on 
e.xtrinsic control of the state only, but upon intrin- 
sic importance of spiritual back-ground. Force 
had its place, but only secondarily, to check 
temporary inrirmitics of human mind. The real 
motive came from within. Everybody while busy 
in material engagements was conscious of his 
spiritual needs and controlled himself from f i 
prey to many temptations. Even evil-doers 
thouglit that tliey were evil-doers. This feeling pu 
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a limit to .their ill conduct. Now under materia- 
listic atmosphere the case is quite different. The 
distinction between vice and virtue having vani- 
shed, people do wrong and exult. Ends justify 
means and even ends arc lost sight of under the 
pressure of tem]:)tations. The vicious process is 
slow and imperceptible. But in course of time, 
it succeeds in producing habits which arc indelible. 
Take for instance the question of killing. ‘Do not 
kill’ is a general principle. ‘Kill ihe mortal foe’ 
is the first exception. Then widens the defi- 
nition of “mortal foe”, and even sligld pro\oeaticn 
is regarded enough to justify killing. At first 
animals are slaughtered for dire necessity, then 
for pastime , then as a matter of course. There 
are tribes of men which have no rcga,rd for life 
whetlier of men or of lower animals. Similarly, 
the virtues of truth and honesty. Love and v\ ar 
justify untruths. Modern world has added ‘elec- 
tions’ also to the list. The process of dilution once 
comimenccd is dilRcult to be stopped. Some 
similar things are taking place in case of Communism 
and Socialism also. The originators of these 
‘isms’ began with good m.otive. They were 
selfless personages. They had the well-being of 
humanity at heart. But they gave support to wrong 
theories and set the world going on a wrong path. 
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The exponents of these theories can equally say 
that even the Vedic Varna system, though perhap^ 
pure in origin, could not keep up its pristine purit-y 
and got corrupted into present horrible caste-dis-* 
tinctions of the Hindu Society. It can also be sai-J 
that outside India, the system got abolished vei'y' 
soon and the world wa.s saved the miserable deca;) 
of the Hindu society. We do admit the force of 
the argument, but not totally. The deterioration’ 
did take place. No human institution is a proof 
against deterioration. The rigidity of the caste- 
system has done immense harm to the Hindu society.' 
But there are two things. First of all, the loss 
caused by the absence of the Vedic Varna Dharma 
cither in India or elsewhere has not been made! 
up by any otlier substitute. Secondly, even the 
delC'ioratcd flindu Socieiy with one thousand 
and one cvdls has stood social cataclysms better 
than ai'.y other ex-Indian system. In fact, the 
world outside India has had no system at all. "A 
close study of tlie Itistory of other nations, Euro- 
pean, Asian, .'ifricau or American, shows that they 
have been so to speak, floating aimlessly for ages, 
like a sltip cut out of its moorings. It is not our 
intention to defend caste-system. Far from it. We 
are eager to cure the evil. But the remedy whicli 
is coming from the West is not free from danger. 
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Tlxc history of communistic Russia from 1917 to 
1948 clearly shows that the originators misjudged 
their theories from stage to stage and the revo- 
lution which followed the Russian regicide in 
1917 was more due to the evils of the Russian 
society than to the merits of its substitute there. 
The path which communism has taken so far is not 
a straight line. It turns and turns and turns, till 
it assumes an almost circle and God knows where 
it will end. India is slowly becoming communistic. 
Tiie creed is enticing young people. But the motive 
with which it began in the forties of the last century 
is no longer there. The good has vanished. The 
evil remains. Materialism is stalking with pride. 
In olden days, selfishness was a weakness. Now 
it is a strength. Old diseases arc lingering. New 
diseases are arising. The cure applied is assuming 
threatening proportions and even tiie diseased 
life of the patient is in danger. The only remedy 
is to give the Vedic Culture back-ground to our 
sociology, to patiently study tlic Vedic polity and to 
adjust it to our present requirements. 



CHAPTER XV 


FAMILY 

Family is a startin.g unit oftheVedic Sociology. 
It forms a link between the individual and the 
society. Svami Dayanand in his book of rituals 
called the Sanskara Vidhi has quoted the following 
verses from the Atharva Veda* in connection 
with the duties of the members of a family : — 

1. I make you possessors of heart and brain. 
I make you free from malice. One should behave 
with another as a cow heliaves with her iust-born 
calf. 

2. Let the son follow the fatlier in his v'ows. 
Let him be onc-inindcd with his mother. Let the 
wife talk with her husband sweetly and lovingly. 

3. Let no brother cherish ill-will against his 
brother; nor a sister against her sister. Pursuing 
uniform ideals let them have affectionate talk. 

* (0 ttirihr s(; i 

5rnifii^i^4T it 
(^) 51^^; JTT^T ■>T^3 tTH^rr: i. 

'T;^ »iwiY 50=# ii 

(^) or =5001 W3T Of ?00r I 0103^: 

oooT Ocor 5;i=# 000 itoot ii 
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4. I fix that principle of life to be pursued in 
your family, whereby learned people might not dis- 
unite nor entertain ill-will against each other. 
Let it be an eye-opener to people. 

5. Do not be disunited. Keep your position 
or respect. Be cautious in your dealings. Increase 
each others’ prosperity, move harmoniously like the 
spokes of a wheel. Move on in your life speaking 
sweetly ^vith one another. I mean you to be co- 
working and onc-minded. 

6. Drink together and eat together. I unite 
you together. Just as spokes of a wheel revolve 
round the same centre, similarly, you should 
combine round the same household fire (worship 
together). 

7. I mean you all to be co- worl.fing, onc-minded 
having same ideals, and united in efforts. Like 

(v) ^ fT ^ ^ ftfS-TT I art fTUift 3ft 

ii 

(vt) ITT i 

5;iffT gT ^r; ii 

- <o • 

(^) H? 3 it s ^r^ttfr: g? 3ft 1 

fig g gggTTT grfgfggTbe: u 

(^) gigr=gtgrg - a : tggggg I 

TiSUTPirr: ?rR5TTg: ^ II 

(srgg'? ^i^oi?-\3) 
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wise people, protect your vital interests. .Let your 
morninj^s and evenings be happy and harmonious. 

A child just born finds himself placed in a circle 
of loving persons, mother, father, brothers and 
sisters, all bestowing all they can upon the tiny new- 
comer. He is the centre of all interests. All others 
are the spokes of the family wheel. Tiiis is the best 
beginning of human-life. Can you imagine a 
better one ? This all is possible only in a family. 
Tliereforc, it is but fair that our society should begin 
with- our family. 

And liow docs family begin ? Marriage makes 
family. No marriage; no family. In Sanskrita, itis 
called Vivaha or special bond. There is no bond 
stronger or .sociologically more important than the 
bond by wh.ich the husband and the wife arc 
un.ited together. Tnc Vedic verse says: — 

“Samane yoktre saha vo yunajmi."’ 

“I tic you round the same yoke”. The 
husband aird tlic wife arc, so to S])eak, two liorses 
yoked round the same yoke. Tiiere sh.ould be 
j>erfcct h.armony between them. They have, to 
mai’ch together, step iw step, tied by that invisible 
rope than which there is nothing sti'onger, the 
rope of conjugal love. 

Providence has endowed man and woman 
with reciprocal magnetic attraction. This attrac- 
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tion is the root of our multiplication. The consum- 
mation of the multiplication depends much upon 
the natures of marriage bond. When we take into 
consideration the antiquity of the Vedas and at 
the same time the amazingly consummate phraseo- 
logy which the Vedas use in connection with 
marriage, we cannot but be struck with the lof- 
tiness of the Vedic ideal. The Rg. V'eda says : — 

Ihaivastam ma vi yaustam vishvam ayur vyash- 
nutam. Kxudantau putrair naptribhir modamanau 
sve grihe. * (Rg- Veda X-85. 42) 

O bride and bride-groom, you two stay here. 
Never be disunited (i.e. be faithful, ne\'cr think 
of any other man or woman). Enjoy the full span 
of life. Play with children and grand children. 
Be happy in your home. 

This is the ideal of conjugal fidelity. No 
improvement is possible upon this. Since the 
creation of the world, up till noy/, hundreds of codes 
have been made by reformers of all ages and 
countries but no code has given a belter descrip- 
tion of f.imily life. This verse of tlie Rg. V'cda 
clearly slrows : — 

(a) Strict monogamy should be the law. 

* fit Tcf ^ i 

^ ’ll ll 
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(b) Nothing moral, mental or, physical 
should be done by either party 
wliich might produce a rift in the. 
lute. 

(c) The crowning success of a married 
life lies in the birth of healthy children. 

d) Harmoniousness of family life should 
be the aim. 

.As the Vedas look upon every phase of life 
from culture point of view, i.e. from the point of 
actualization of seed-powers of souls, marriage and 
married life are also regarded as steps towards 
that goal. • Reproduction of species can take place 
even automatically from the lust of males and fe- 
males. It does not need the institution of marriage. 
All animals reproduce. But there is a material 
difference between wild growth and planned 
culture. Marriage is a plannning. Constancy, 
self-control, love, self-abnegation are the virtues 
which can be best developed during married life 
only. If there is no marriage, all relationship, father- 
hood, mother-hood, brother-hood, sister-hood, 
uncle-hood and aunt-hood, will become meaningless. 
The Vedic seers saw it even at the dawn of human 
life and they laid out a plan which holds good for 
all times. Culture of all virtues is difficult. An 
ordinary vegetable farm needs skill and care of 
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the farmer. Much more the cultivation of the 
virtues referred to above. The Vedic seers contrived 
several instruments to ensure the best results. Tue 
first of the instruments was the rituals at the time 
of marriage. Pledges were taken from both the 
parlies in ihe presence of the leaders of the society. 
Appeal was made to tiie spiritual aspect of ifie insti- 
tution. ivran'ibuiatioiis round the sacred lire added 
to the soiemnity of the occasion. Help of God was 
invoked. Men, who counted, were asited to siiower 
tiicir blessings and to heip in keeping tiic pledges. 
A few e.^tracts from the V'edic rituals will not be 
out of piacc.* 

Tncre arc five chief parts of the marriage 
ceremony. We give here mere outlines. 

Tnc first part is the msndapa ceremony which 
begins with Homa and prayers, at the iiouses of the 
bride, and bride-groom separately, it is a sort of 
invocation of God’s blessings for the sacrament 
which is going to be performed soon after. For theists 
it is an appropriate beginning to all sacred actions. 
It denotes a very high stage of society in which 
marriages are based not upon force but upon good- 
will and agrecablencss of the parlies. We leave 

♦Extracts taken from “ Marriage and Married Life ” by the 
author. Pp. 122-132. 
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it here, as Homas and pi'ayers are usual introduc- 
tions to all ceremonies and they arc mostly alike 
in form. 

The second part is Madhu-parka ( ) , 

commonly known as Dvarapuja or door-worship 
whicl'. is synonymous to reception. Here the bride- 
groom is received by the bi klc and her people at 
her fatlier’s house. The bride-groom is tlic chief 
guest and the bride the cl def b.ost. The ceremony 
is very very imprcssi\’c. 

The bride .sa) s r-,rsfi 
— Kere is the scat, kindly accept it. 

The bride-groom replies stf^nT'^rr'T 

— Tnanks. I accept it. 

Then the bride says : -- TT?! 

— Here is water, kindly wash your feet. 

The bride-groom says ; — srffnT^Tfh — 
Thanks, 1 accept it. 

The bride says:--?ft^’T srRrtT^nt-Hcre 

is water to wash your face, kindly accept it. 

The bridegroom takes it with the formula 
srfe^T^fjT “Tnanks, I accept it.” 

Then, sffrnrfrcrnr — 

Here is water for you to drink (literally, sip). 
Kindly accept it. 
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The bridegroom accepts it with the same 
formula. 

‘ Then, stfs*! a^r »r-Herc is 

Madhuparka, kindly accept it. 

Be it noted that among Aryas all eating begins 
with Achamana (?TrsrR5T) or sipping of water. And 
Madhuparka is a mixture of curd and honey — a sweet 
thing, offered sweetly and received with equal 
sweetness. The thiee verses to be read by the 
bridegroom at this occasion are so sweet that we 
cannot help giving them* : — 

(?) I »T«r ?T?rr i 

II 

{R) I qtM'? I 

IT^ 'T: Pf^T II 

(3) I R^^»TrT ?it I 

ff; II 

Here the bride and the bridgroom are thing 
the sweetness of their hearts with the sweetness 

’"Om Bhur, Bhuvah, Svah are benedictory phrases. 
Sweet are the breaths of winds. Sweet is the flow of livers. 
Let hearts be full of sweetness for us. Night is sweet and so 
is the dawn. Sweet is earthly sand. Let our fatherly sky 
be sweet. Let vegetable kingdom be sweet for us and sweet 
the sun (that helps their vegetation). Let cows be sweet 
for us. (Rv. 1-90.6 -8) 
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of nature. They arc in a sweet mood and every- 
thing they look upon or think of appears sweet. 
Nobody will call this ceremony tedious if he undci - 
stands the meaning. What song can be sweeter ? 
This hospitality offered by the sweet bride herself 
teaches another lesson too. It is thus that the. 
wife should receive her husband in actual family 
life, when wearied in limbs and worried in mind , 
he wends his way horni'ward to find solace in the 
sweet reception of his wife. Verily sweet are the 
joys of home , but it is wife that makes home really 
sweet. There is a difference of chalk and cheese 
between hotel life and home life. 

The offer of a cow is the last item of the recep^ 
tion. A cow is an indispensable member of a 
Hindu family as all life depends upon milk. 

The third or main part is the panigrahana (<11%- 
trggr) or hand-grasping-ceremony. It is a rather 
lengthy process consisting of numerous small item.s. 
The first thing is the giving-away of the bride by 
the father, with the formula : — 

! 

“Please accept this well-dressed girl, named so and so, 
born ill such and such family.” 

13 VC 
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followed by a formal acceptance of the husband 
by grasping the hand of tlie bride. Now they 
become husband and wife in the eye of law and 
come to the sacred hearth to oiTcr joint oblation 
to. fire. As soon as they reach there, they both 
jointly recite the following verse : — 

?nT3:5fr5 i 

^ TTRrfo^T ?f WT I ?oi=;iti<s'v9) 

“Let all, present here know that our hearts have mingled 
together water-like. Let breath, let God, let the instructress 
(goddess of learning) keep usjoined.” 

We leave undcscribed the details of oblations, 
which, though significant, might sound stale to 
the reader. 

The next important item is four perambulations 
round the sacred fire preceded by stone-climbing 
■ceremony. There is a stone-slab on which the bride 
is asked to put her foot. The bride-groom reads : — 

ffsq-n i 
'TrRmrf: 11 

“Ascend this stone and be firm like a rock. Be firm 
against enmity-sowers. Overcome quarrelsome people.” 

And also 

pTrTVtr: I ^fllT ^- 

^ «rRr fw: i 
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“This girlie, sft) leaving parents, has 

accepted ('tKw#) the husband’s family and ( Icfhr 
^^r*T ) the husband’s creed. We may dip deep— 
as if in a mingled stream, O girl, with thee. Let 
us be away Tom jealousi;s.” 

Tae hair-loosening ceremony which is also 
one of the minor items is worth noting. The 
bride-groom takes the bride to a private room and 
there unties the knot of the hair of her head with 
tiiese verses : — 

sr ^ 'mrr? 5^: 1 

“ I free thee from restrictions of the law by which thy 
good father (trf^ hitherto bound thee (me ninx 

life of celibacy ). (Now I am marrying thee and thy 
maidenhood comes to an end by my touch of thy hair). 
With me, thy husband, thou shalt live a life of righteousness 
and charity. 

“ I free her from the obligations of here (meaning her 
father's family), of course, not of there (meaning the hus- 
band’s family). Now she stands well bound, that she, with 
her valiant husband, might have good luck in worthy pro- 
geny.” 
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Now the husband and the wife come again to 
the sacred hearth and walk seven steps together 
in the presence of the people with significant vows. 
The husband says : — 

“Let not thy left foot out-do thy right foot 
(i.c., be constant and consistent ).“ 

Each step has separate vows 

(?) ttr iriRfT 

I i 

1. Take the first step for the sake of food (livelihood). 
Follow me in my vows. Let God be thy guide. May we 
get children. Let the progeny be manifold and long-lived. 

(^) 

2. Take the second step for power. Follow me in my 
vows etc. etc. 

( ? ) sft ^ R trr . . . 

3. Take the third step for wealth and prosperity. Follow 
me in my vows etc. etc. 

(y) irqt^ntrar ... 

4. Take the fourth step for happiness. Follow me etc. 

etc. 

(«.) STSTTVTT: 

5. Take the fifth step for progeny. Follow me etc. 

etc. 
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6. Take the sixth step for seasonal cquipin.ent. Follow 
me etc. etc. 

(vs) 

7. Tak^ the siwnth st'rp for the close union. Follow 
me etc. etc. 

Now they touch the heart of each other with 
the following verse : — 

itF ^ I hf f^JFrF^rf ^ i jtit 

srirnTFr^j^TT ii 

“I put thy heart into my vow. Let my mind be 
in accordance with thy mind. Follow my word 
with pointed attention. Let God join thee with 
me. 

This part of the ceremony being over, the hus- 
band touches the bride’s forehead and addresses 
the people attending ; — 

'RIFI I 

I 

“ Here is my auspicious wife. Come ye and 
see. Bless her before you go. Be not unfriendly 
to her.” 

(Rv. X-85.33). 

People thereupon say : — 

Let fortune attend you. Let everything be 
all right. 
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Then takes place the Pole-seeing ceremony 

The birdegroom points at the Pole star. 

55^ (Look at the Pole star). 

The bride — WTTf’T (I see). 

>Tq-r?nT 1 

“Thou art Dhruva or constant . May I be 
constant in my husband’s family.” 

Bride-groom — 'TJJT i 

Now look at the Arundhati (a small star of this 
name). 

Bride — qwht (I see). 

Thou art Arundhati (literally, not under a 
check), but I ‘rudha’ under control,” 

(How poetic. How beautiful. Marriage takes 
away freedom) . 

Now the bride-groom exclaims : — 

tpf ^JRT I trwm: 

^ qfcPP^ Tm II 

^ \5 ' N 

“Constant is the sky, constant this earth; cons- 
tant this universe; constant are these mountains ; 
constant this woman in the husband’s house.” 
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The next part, the last one, is when the wife 
comes to the husband’s house. Here again she is 
brought to the sacred fire and the husband ippst 
beautifully confers upon her all the rights of her 
family. Just mark : — 

tPEimV >1^ I ’fiw i 

^ ^rsTfwt ii 

c 

(^o^o|q!^lY§) 

“Be co-rulcr with thy father-in-law, be co- 
ruler with thy mother-in-law, be co-ruler with thy 
sisters-in-law and co-ruler with thy brothers in-law.*’ 

The .'fignificance of this declaration is very 
great. The bride was up till now a member of 
her father’s family. Now marriage has brought 
her in a new home. Here she is quite a stranger. 
The husband consoles her and says that her marriage 
with him has made this home her own. She is 
the mistress of the house. She has the same rights 
here as his father, mother, brother, or sister. She 
is verily the queen. Those who say that woman’s 
position is low in a Hindu family are wrong. This 
is the beginning of married life. But rituals, are 
rituals. In order to be really meaningful they 
need the fortification of social sanction and sociail 
atmosphere. To ensure this, sex-infidelity was re- 
garded as the most heinous crime. A fence of 
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barbed wires was put round the family life so that 
■no foreign element might come in. For various 
breaches of faith, various stonements were prescri- 
bed. All efforts, were made by legislation, by 
social sanction, by tradition and by atmosphere 
to keep family integrity in tact. This was thought 
essential for culture. 

There is liardly any virtue, h.OAvcvcr, undis- 
puted its merit, wiiicli has not invoked rcv()lt in 
some quarter ot tlic society. Marriage too is no 
exception. From time to time revolts were set up 
against marriage. They can be divided into two 
classes. Some revolted because tlrcy found the 
'institution corrupted, and instead of reforming 
tfie institution on the old Vedic lines, tliey advocated 
its total abolition. Plato the great Greek pliiloso- 
pher has no place for marriage in his sociology. 
•In liis Republic, he advises king->iliilosophcrs to so 
subtly arrange the mating of best men and best 
■Woman of the society that the country might get 
•the best progeny. Happily the e.xpcrimcnt was 
■never tried. Wise people of all ages and times have 
pronouned the scheme as chimerical. While fram- 
ing his logic, Plato woefully ignored human psy- 
chology. The institution of marriage has found 
new foes in the present communists. They look 
upon marriage and family ties as undue restrictions. 
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Why should not every man and e\'er,y woman 
be directly connected with t];e society, as other 
animals ? Why should there stand family between 
the individual and the society ? Does it not 
look unnatural ? Marriage, they say, is a sort of 
enslavement, forfeiture of libert)', an rndesiriible 
convention coming down from our unwise fore- 
fathers. The proposal finds a ready supjiort 
from young men and young women whose mouths 
water at the prospects of an unrestricted life of 
pleasure. The temptations are really too strong. 
But they forget the other side of the picture. I'or- 
tunately, the experiments so far made have been 
few and far between, and those too liave irot 
been very successful. No marriage-less .society 
has yet been formed anywiicrc. Where\er young 
persons have gone beyond Jimits, (hey ha\e met 
with rebuffs. But communists are evcrywh.ere 
busy with anti-marriage propaganda. How should 
basic doctrines of communism be incompatible 
with marriage is a difficult question. There is a 
tendency to attribute every good or bad thing 
to capitalism. I do not think that marriage has 
anything to do with capitalism and that abolition 
of marriage is a necessary corollary to communism. 
It may be that certain fathers of communism 
expressed their dis-approbation of the institution 
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of marriage. But why should it be a creed with 
the communists ? The fact is that materialistic 
out-look created by communistic teachings has 
made men more sensuous. His power of resis- 
tance having gone, he is a ready prey to self- 
indulgent temptations. That it is fraught with 
danger can well be known from the following 
article of Mahatma Gandhi published in the 
Young India, June 3, 1926. 

“ A correspondent, whom I know well, raises 
an issue, I take it, for purely academic interest, 
because I know the views he has set out are not 
his. ‘Is not our present day morality unnatural ?’ 
he asks. If it was natural, it should have been 
the same everywhere in all ages, but every race 
and community seems to have its own peculiar 
marriage laws, and in enforcing them men have 
made themselves worse than beasts. For, diseases 
which are unknown amongst animals are quite 
common amongst men; infanticide, abortions, 
child-marriages, which are impossible in the brute 
creation, are the curse of the society that holds 
up marriage as a sacrament, and no end of evil 
results have sprung from what we uphold as laws 
of morality. And, the miserable condition of 
Hindu widows — what is it due to, but to the exist- 
ing marriage laws ? Why not go back to nature, 
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and take a leaf out of the book of the br.utc crea- 
tion ? 

“ I do not know whether the advocates of free 
love in the West resort to the argument summa- 
rised above, or have any stronger reasons to put 
forth, but I am sure that the tendency to regard 
the marriage bond as barbarous is distinctly Wes- 
tern. If the argument is also borrowed from the 
West, there is no difficulty about meeting it. 

“ It is a mistake to institute a comparison 
between man and the brute, and it is this com- 
parison that vitiates the whole argument. For, 
man is higher than the brute in his moral instincts 
and moral institutions. The Law of Nature, as 
applied to the one, is different from the Law of 
Nature as applied to another. Man has reason, 
discrimination and free-will such as it is. The 
brute has no such thing. It is not a free agent, 
and knows no distinction between virtue and vice, 
good and evil. Man, being a free agent, knows 
these distinctions, and when he follows his higher 
nature shows himself far superior to the brute, 
but when he follows his baser nature can show 
himself lower than the brute. Even the races, 
regarded as the most uncivilised on earth, accept 
some restriction on sexual relations. If it be said 
that the restriction is itself barbarous, then, free- 
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dom from all restraints should be the law of man. 
If all men were to act according to this lawless 
law, there would be perfect chaos within twenty- 
four hours. Man being by nature more passionate 
than the brute, the moment all restraint is with- 
drawn, the lava of unbridled passion would over- 
spread the whole earth and destroy mankind. 
Man is superior to the brute inasmuch as he is 
capable of self-restraint and sacrifice, of which 
the brute is incapable. 

“ Some of the diseases that are so common at 
present day arc the result of infringement of mar- 
riage laws. 1 should like to know a single instance 
of a man, strictly observing the restraint of the 
marriage bond, having suffered from the diseases 
the correspondent has in mind. Infanticide, 
child-marriages and the like, are also the result 
of the breach of marriage laws. For, the law 
lays down that a man or woman shall choose a 
mate only when he or she has come of age, is 
healthy and capable of restraint, and desires to 
have progeny. Those who strictly obey this law, 
and regard the marriage-bond as a sacrament, 
have never an occasion to be unhappy or miserable. 
Where marriage is a sacrament, the union is not 
of bodies but the union of souls, indissoluble even 
by the death of either party. Where there is true 
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union of souls, the re-marriage of a vvidow or 
widower is unthinkable, improper and wrong. 
Marriages, where the true law of marriage is 
ignored, do not deserve the name. If we have 
very few true marriages now-a-days, it is not the 
institution of marriage that is to blame, but 
the prevailing form of it, which should be 
reformed. 

“ The correspondent contends that marriage 
is no moral or religious bond but a custom, and 
a custom which is opposed to religion and morality, 
and hence deserves to be abolished. 1 submit 
that marriage is a fence that protects religion. 
If the fence were to be destroyed, religion would 
go to ]:)ieccs. The foundation of religion is res- 
traint, and marriage is nothing but restraint. The 
man who knows no restraint k.as no hope of self- 
realisation. I confess, it may be clifTicult to prove 
the necessity of restraint to an atheist or a materia- 
list. But he who knows the perishable nature of 
flesh from the imperishable nature of the spirit, 
instinctively knows that self-realisation is impossible 
without self-discipline and self-restraint. The 
body may cither be a play-ground of passion, 
or a temple of self-realisation. If it is the latter, 
there is no room there for libertinism. The 
spirit needs must curb the flesh every moment. 
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“ Woman will be the apple of discord, where 
the marriage bond is loose, where there is no 
observance of tlic law of restraint. If men were 
as unrestrained as the brutes, they would straight- 
way take the road to destruction. I am firmly 
of opinion • that all the evils, that the cor- 
respondent complains of, can be eradicated 
not by abolishing marriage, but by a systematic 
understanding and observance of the law of 
marriage. 

“ I agree that whereas amongst some communi- 
ties marriage is permitted amongst very near 
relations, it is prohibited among other communi- 
ties ; that whereas some communities forbid 
polygamy, some permit it. Whilst one would 
wish that there was a uniform moral law accepted 
by all communities, the diversity does not point 
to the necessity of abolishing all restraint. As 
we grow wise in experience, our morality will gain 
in uniformity. Even today, the moral sense of 
the world holds up monogamy as the 
highest ideal, and no religion makes polygamy 
obligatory. The ideal remains unaffected by 
the relaxation of practice according to time and 
place. 

“ I need not reiterate my views regarding 
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rc-marriage of widows, as I consider rc-marriage 
of virgin-widows not only desirable, but the 
bounden duty of all parents who happen to have 
such widowed daughters.” * 

* Extract taken from Marriage and Married Life by the 
author, p. 47 — 50. 



CHAPTER XVI 


DEATH AND AFTER 

Materialistic view of life takes no cognizance 
of death or after. Why siiould it ? Death is 
the close of life. And all that pertains life should 
cease wlicn dcaiir overtakes if. But if death is 
the end of all, there is no cpicslion of culture. 
The cessation of the life of seed is not the realiza- 
tion of irs potentialities. The struggle for the 
continuation of existence has some meaning. You 
struggle to live and not to die. Hence the real 
culture should take a due notice of our past, our 
present, as well as of our future. The V^edic culture 
does so remarkably well. Tne Vcdic philosophy 
looks upon the souls not only as immortals but 
eternals. There was no time when they were not and 
there will be no time when they will not be. Thus 
the souls being allowed a never ceasing eternality, 
the present life is but a bivouac, a link in a long 
chain of lives. These lives are but stages in which 
the seed-powers of the soul undergo an evolution. 

Different species have different spans of life. 
Even human life has incalculable variations. Some 
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men live only for minutes. Others att^iin even a 
century of years or more. It will be absurd to 
regard these lives as self-sufficient units. They 
serve no purpose. They can have meaning only 
so far as to be short stages of a very long journey. 
Tais leads to the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls which is the corner-stone of the Vedic culture. 
Apart from logical and psychological subtleties 
of the principle, even if we look at the question 
from mere culture-point of view, the value of 
transmigi'ation is very high. From the sowing 
of the seed up to the reaping of the fruit there is 
a long series of stages of various lengths which all 
contribute towards the evolution of the seed- 
powers. Then the life of the seed does not end 
there. It existed before it was sown. It must 
exist after it has bloomed into a fully-grown 
stage of evolution. Think of a babe who dies 
an hour after he is born. If this one-hour’s life 
is the only life of his, what evolution has he gone 
under ? Why did nature call him to life and why 
has he been sent back to the world of non-exis- 
tence ? If you say that nature is so fickle, the 
whole question of culture comes to nothing. 
What would culture mean when nature is so 
fickle ? A chance-life of a hundred years is as 
good or as bad as a life of a few seconds. Culture 
vc 1 4 
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in order te be 'a culture should be more enduring. 
Every succeeding stage of a plant bespeaks the 
skill and sagacity of the farmer. Culture is possible 
only in a world of certain and unflinching laws. 
The Rg. Veda says Ritam cha satyam cha 
abhiddhat tapso-dhyajayata. Rita means Law. 
Satya means the actual world. The verse means 
that the law and the world which is strictly govern- 
ed by law are brought into revelation by the all- 
wise and all-active God. There is nothing fickle 
in nature. It is perfectly teleological. Every 
item of life has a meaning. And what is that 
meaning. It is the culture of the souls.' This cul- 
ture should not come about by magic. If the short 
undeveloped lives of minutes, hours or even a 
few years are regarded as self-sufficient, the huge 
waste which meets our eye is simply appalling. 
Is nature so wasteful ? If I am allowed to live 
only a few hours, a duration quite insufficient for 
my development and this is the only life I obtain, 
of what use is it to me ? The cultures which do 
not admit of the spiritual existence of souls or their 
eternality cannot solve the problem. They are 
too shortsighted. An insect which is born in the 
morning, grows at noon and dies in the evening 
cannot think of those problems of life which a 
statesman, or a scientist, or a philosopher of ad- 
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vaiiccd age can. The Vedas neither , inculcate 
the theory of the soul ending with the physical 
fleath, nor that of eternal condemnation after 
death. Taeirs is a message of hope. It is never 
too late to mend. If you fail in this life, try in 
the next. Rome was not built in a day. Nor 
can full development of a soul take place in 
one life. Beatitude, internal beatitude, the beati- 
tude which does not pour forth from outside like 
a cloak of cloth or the body, but grows internally 
step by step, like the skin, cannot be obtained in 
such a sliort time as one life. Those who do not 
believe in the doctrine of transmigration of soul 
do not understand the value of realities of life. 
Life for them is a chance growth. 

The whole question of culture turns upon one 
cpicstion. What is the nature of the thing to be 
cultured ? A thing that does not exist cannot 
be cultured. A thing that is absolutely perfect 
cannot be cultured. Only that thing can be 
cultured which is susceptible to deterioration by 
outer influences. Such is the nature of the soul. 
In the Vedic literature it has often been compared 
with air which is neither cold nor hot, but, which 
becomes cold by coming in contact with water, 
and gets hot by coming in contact with fire. In 
this world, there is a constant struggle between 
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matter arvd the spirit. Material things invade 
us from all sides. If we are weak, we fall victim 
to the snares or threats of matter and get enslaved. 
If we are strong, we dominate over matter and use 
it at our will. It is said in the Upanishad 
that the material bodies are our cars. We are the 
travellers. As long as cars are in our control, 
we can reach our destination. As soon as cars 
go out of our control, we meet our destiTiction. 
Tnis truth is by no means difficult to realize. 
We meet such experiences every day. There 
is hardly any body who does not feel the strength 
of wordly temptations. Our strength to combat 
those temptations depends upon the extent of our 
culture. This is the measure of our culture. Can 
we wrestle successfully with matter ? If we can, 
we are cultured. This is the difference between 
a saint and a sinner. What is sin if not the weak- 
ness to yield to temptations ? 

Now, this strength to withstand temptations 
comes by the realization of our spiritual nature. 
Generally we are so engrossed in material affairs 
that we forget what we are. We begin to feel 
that we are only eating or drinking entities and as 
soon as these wants are satisfied, we feel gratified. 
This is the end of our activities. We need no more. 
This is the lowest rung of the ladder of our cul- 
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tiu'c. Wc are swine-Hkc, most uncultcred. Our 
culture begins with the gradual realization of 
our self as a non-material spirit. The more we 
realize this fact, the more we are cultured. 

But this realization does not come at once. 
Like all cultures, it is a long process. Wc have 
to rise step by step. Our present life is too short 
for such an achievement. Even if we are 
fully awake, we can obtain only a partial success. 
Take an analogy. A boy wants to be a great 
mathematician. How long does he need ? Sup- 
posing he belongs to a nation where even simple 
irotation and numeration are not well known. 
He must learn his 3 R’s. Then easy problems 
on arithmetic, algebra, geometry or trignometry. 
How long does he need ? Supposing he is given 
only twenty-five years to live. Will he make 
some progress ? Now mathematics is one thing 
to be learnt. It is not all. The cultivation of 
one’s faculties, so that one might get mastery 
over matter is a great thing. This must 
take several lives. Look at myriads of sentient 
beings. All on different levels. All rising slowly. 
Most of them stationary or almost stationary. 
Some of them faltering. Some of them even 
going back and then making amends for their 
weaknesses. Rise and fall ; fall and rise. This 
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is the way, how souls develop their faculties. For 
them one life is quite inadequate. Nature must 
be very cruel indeed if for a few deeds or misdeeds 
it sends one to an eternal hell or eternal heaven. It 
must be most merciless indeed if it puts a full 
stop to our present life and offers to us no other 
chance to mend. We see so many living beings 
dying every day. What is their level of culture 
at the time of death ? Will all these lives be 
extinct after this death ? If they will, of what 
avail is the culture, however partial, so far gained ? 
Or will they be deposited at some place with 
their various degrees of culture so far gained ? 
If so, how will they utilize their present attain- 
ments ? Which is the place just fit to accommo- 
date them ? These are the questions which 
naturally rise in one’s mind. The only reasonable 
answer is what is given in the following Vedic 
verses : — 

Punarno asum prithivi dadatu, 

Punar dyaur devi punar antariksham, 
Punar nah somas tanvam dadatu, 

Punah pusa pathyam ya svastih.* 

(Rv. X-59.7) 

?o|K5.IV9) 
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“May the earth give us breath agaija and may 
the shining heavenly region and the atmosphere 
restore the same to us ; May Soma, all-creating 
God, give us body again (after our death) and may 
Pushan, the all-nourishing God, lead us on the 
path of peace and happiness.” 

or 

Punar mai tvindriyam punaratma 
Dravinam brahmanam cha ; 

Punaragnayo dhishnya 
Y athasthama kalpay antamihaiva . * 

(Atharva Veda VII. 67.1) 

‘ ‘May 1 again receive my sense organs in my 
future life and may I receive my spirit, together 
with worldly possession and knowledge divine 
so that I may perfom fire-offering on the altars 
and may ever attain prosperity.” 

(Translation from Pt. Ayodhyaprasad’s Gems 
of ¥«dic Wisdom, P. 160). 

The long and short of the whole thing is that 
it is never too late. We can correct our mistakes 
in future lives. We can add to our past earnings. 
Wc can evolve what so far remains un-evolved. 
There are some who have acquired by teaching 
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and by tradition a sort of horror at tho belief 
of reincarnation. They are loath to admit any 
sort of kinship or connection between a tiny insect, 
a cat or dog, a cow, an elephant, a savage and 
saint. How can an insect be a saint and a saint 
an insect ? . A • hog wallowing in mud and 
saint with his prayerful life in a mosque, church 
or temple ! But they forget that this view of theirs 
is only materialistic. They look at the corporeal 
bodies and not at the souls which dwell in them. 
The same man can dwell in a hotel, a hut, a 
small house, and even a palace. Kings living 
in palaces are doomed to live in a dirty prison cell. 
Men born in huts become kings and dwell in 
palaces. Our bodies arc our dwelling houses. 
Our non-material souls are not so huge that insect- 
bodies may be too small for us, nor so tiny that 
elephant bodies may not accommodate them. 
To borrow an analogy from botany, our bcuics 
are but the beds wherein our seed-powers grow. 
They are our culture-houses. 






